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ABSTBACT 

This guide is designed to give teachers and students 
an understanding of the Hunan Belations Area Files (HBAP|. The HBAF 
Piles are a collection of prinarj source materials on selected 
cultures representing all major areas of the world. In general, 
iaforma-tion on man's behavior, customs, and social institutions may 
be found in the Files. The guide also provides case examples of some 
particularly suitable uses of the files. Opening with "Study and 
Besearch Applications of the HBAF Files," .examples are given of the 
kinds of information retrievable in a cross-cultural or area search 
as well as suggestions for the information of other questions and 
ways of approaching the material. - Another section on teaching 
applications includes use of the Files for training in research, for 
individual or class projects, and for the teachers* own preparation. 
Sections on the use and organization of the Files discuss mejbhpds for 
retrieving information based on the classification and' indexing of 
information in the files, given a particular research problem, and 
describe the physical format of the files. Other components of the 
HBAF system include an orientation film reference tools, and a 
computerized archive. A reference section and appendices containing 
research topics and explications of the system's technicalities 
conclude the guide. (JH) 
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PREFACE 



The HRAF Files were developed by the Human Relations Area Files, 
Incorporated (HRAF), a nonprofit research organization sponsored and 
controlled by twenty-four major universities. Approximately two hundred 
and twenty-five educational and research institutions throughout the 
world presently participate in HRAFs programs. 

For some twenty-five yean, HRAF has served the educational community 
and contributed to an understanding of man nnd his ways of life, by 
organizing and making available primary research materials and study 
aids relevant to the human sciences and by stimulating and facilitating 
training and research in these fields. 

In all, HRAF currently has three interrelated File programs. The basic 
File program consists of the HRAF Paper Files. Source materials are re- 
produced on standardized 5" x 8" paper slips called File pages, which are 
then filed by culture and subject. There are now Paper Files on approxi- 
mately 300 cultures. Each of HFAFs sponsoring; institutions has a com- 
plete set of the Paper Files. 

Wider distribution of the HRAF Files was made possible by the develop- 
ment in 1958 of the HRAF-^Microfiles, which are produced in a 3" x 5" 
microfihn card format. Materials from the Paper Files are processed into 
the HRAF-Microfiles at a rate, of approximately 100,000 File, pages per 
year, and are issued in annual series to it:urticipatin3 institutions. HRAFs 
is for the HRAF-Microfiles eventually to contain most of the material 
in the Paper Files. 

The HRRF Collection is the newest File Program. It consists of a special 
selection of sixty Files from the basic Paper Files, reproduced on 3" x 5" 
microfiche cards. The Collection was developed primarily as a curricubjm 
support program for culture, area, and general social science studies at the 
two-year college level, but subscribing membership is also available to 
a broader range of qualified institutions. Since a study guide to the HRRF 
Collection has already been published (cf. Lagace 1973), this Collection 
will not be discussed further in the present guide. 
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INTRODUaiON 



The growing concern of students, scholars, and the general public with 
understanding man and his problems has created a demand for educa- 
tional and research programs emphasizing the worldwide, comparative 
study of human behavior, culture, and society. The development of cross- 
cultural and area studies requires, however, large quantities of readily 
available, organized culturalld^ta. Conventional sources of such data are 
widely scattered, often inaccessible, and very expensive to assemble and 
utilize effectively. The HRAF Files are especially designed to overcome 
these problems in meeting modem cultural data requirements. 

The HRAF Files are a collection of primary source materials (mainly pub- 
lished books and articles, but including some unpublished manuscripts) on 
selected cultures or societies representing all major areas of the world. 
The materials are organized and filed by a unique method designed for the 
rapid and accurate retrieval of specific data on given cultures and topics^ 
and are produced in formats which enable convenient handling and com- 
pact storage. The collection brings the necessary cultural data to the 
teacher and student and presents the data in a form which significantly 
increases the usefulness of the original source materials. 

Utilizing the HRAF Files is a relatively straightforward process. Mechan- 
ics of use and research techniques are similar in many respects to standard 
library practices. Once the basic system is understood, it should be possible 
for a researcher to use the Files as readily as he uses his school or college 
library. One of the main purposes of this guide is to develop such an under- 
standing. Mastery of the more complex aspects of the system is not essen- 
tial to an effective utilization of the HRAF materials. This mastery may be 
developed gradually as the researcher acquires experience in the Files. 

The other main purpose of the guide is to illustrate, by means of case ex- 
amples, some of the principal uses for which the HRAF Files are particu- 
larly suitable. However, the guide itself can be no more than suggestive of 
the range of possible uses. Anyone who is interested in man s behavior. 
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customs, and social institutions— whether in anthropology, sociology, ge- 
ography, politics, psychology, or in fields as widely diverse as literature, 
home economics, art or agricultural development— may find relevant data 
in the Files. 

Anyone intending to use the HRAF Files for serious study or research 
should become thoroughly faniili«u with Parts IV and V of this guide, and 
should also scan Part VL However, if a researcher wishes first to obtain 
some idea of what use the Collection may be to him, he can start with Part 
II, where suggested applications of the Files are discussed in detail, and 
Appendix A, which contains a listing of additional topics and problems 
which may be studied in the Files^ The category numbers mentioned in 
Part II and Appendix A refer to the code numbers of the subject categories 
into which the material in the Files is classified* Finally, the teacher con- 
cerned with the question of how to utilize the Files for a course or class- 
room may wish to look first at Part III, where patterns of individual and 
group study are .explored, along with other teaching applications* 

It is recommended that for students with little social science training or 
experience. Parts IV and V of this guide be studied in the classroom under 
the guidance of a teacher* Advanced social science students should be 
capable of dealing with the information on their own* 

In any event, Part I should be read carefully before turning to other parts 
of the guide* 
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PART I. THE NATURE OF THE HRAF FILES: AN OVERVIEW 



The organization of the HRAF Files is described in 
detail in Part V of this guide, but a brief synopsis of 
several key points may be helpful as background to 
Parts H, m, and IV. 

The Collection is organized first of all into separate 
Cultural Files, each of which contains descriptive in- 
formation on one culture or on a closely related 
group of cultures. Each Cultural File coordinates with 
a cultural unit listed in a manual entitled Outline of 
World Cultures (OWC) (Murdock 1972). The OWC 
contains an inventory and classification of the known 
cultures of the world, with each distinct culture or 
group of cultures listed as a separate cultural unit and 
designated by a name and a unique letter/number 
code called the OWC code. 

( It should be noted that a unit in the Files or an entry 
in the OWC is referred to as a •'culture'' or "cultural 
unit** regardless of whether it is actually a geographi- 
cal region, a national state, an ethnic group, and so 
forth. For further explanation of the usage of these 
terms see section VAL, on p. 25.) 

Within each Cultural File there are a number of 



sources (i.e. books, articles, and manuscripts), some 
of them original translations from foreign languages, 
which have been selected by culture or area experts 
on the basis of extensive bibliographic researclb.. 

i 

The HRAF Files are more than just a collection of 
texts, however. Essentially, the Files provide a major 
data retrieval system, whfeh has been devetoped to 
facilitate-stucty, teaching, and research in the social- 
behavioral sciences, in world area studies, and in the 
humanities. Tlie source materials in each File are 
organized according to a comprehensive subject classi- 
fication system which is presented in^a manual en- 
titled Outline of CtiUufd Materials (OCM) (Murdock 
et al. 1971). The OCM consists of over 700 distinct 
subject categories, with each category briefly dc- 
fined and designated by a unique number code. Hius 
each File contains both a complete, page-order, text 
copy of every source included in that File, plus a 
series of numbered category divisions within which 
all pages dealing with a particular subject are brought 
together. 

A list of Hie cultures in the HRAF Files, arranged by 
major world areas, is given in Table 1, on pp. 2-3. 



PART II. STUDY AND RESEARCH APPLICATIONS OF THE HRAF FILES 



This section explores the range of study and research 
possibihties offered by the HRAF Files. Potential 
uses fall into four major types: cross-cultural studies, 
studies of specific cultures or areas, teaching and 
training in research, and the preparation of lectures. 
Each of these types will be discussed and illustrated 
vnAi specific case examples. It should be emphasized, 
however, 'that the actual potentials of the Files are 
almost limitless, depending upon the ingenuity and 
imagination of the . researcher. 

A. Studies of Specific Cultures or Areas 

Typically, studies of a particular culture or a world 
area have tended to be descriptive and content ori- 
ented. This is a useful and valid approach, but it is 
also possible to approach the study of a culture or 
world area with theoretical questions or problems in 
mind, perhaps similar to those reviewed in section B, 
below. A theoretical orientation has the great advan« 



tage of making the cultural data more meaningful and 
interesting to study. 

1. The Study of a Particular Culture. It must be em- 
phasized at the outset that the following discussion is 
not intended for the expert on a given culture. If 
there isaFUeona culture in which he is a specialisty 
it should prove useful to him in many ways, but his 
research wUl undoubtedly encompass a much broader 
range of materials than can be incorporated in the 
File. 

There are innumerable^ reasons why a researcher may 
v/ish to study particular cultures. We can only indi- 
cate here some especially interesting aspects of a few 
cultures in the HRAF FOes, in ordei to stimulate 
further thinking about this approach. But it may also 
be noted that it would normally be impossible for the 
average student to study many of these cultures in 
depth without the Files, because the sources were 



TABLE 1, List of HRAF Files by Major World Areas 



1 



one 



Na«e of Cultural Unit 



owe 

Code2 



Naae of Cultural Unit 



Name of Cultural Unit 



ASIA 



*AA1 


Korea (60) 


AB6 


Ainu 


AC7 


Okinawa 


AOl 


Foraosa 


AIM 


FoTMosan Abori2ines 


*AD5 


Taiwan Holckien 


A£3 


Sino-Tibetan Border 


AE4 


Lolo 


AE5 


Miao (70) 


AE9 


Mongour (65) 


AFl 


China 


AF12 


North China (68) 


AF13 


Northwest China 


AF14 


Central China 


AF15 


East China 


AF16 


Southwest China (67) 


AF17 


South China (69) 


AGl 


Manchuria 


AHl 


Mongolia 


AH6 


Inner Mongolia 


AH7 


Outer Mongolia 


All 


Sinkiang (64) 


AJl 


Tibet (67) 


AJ4 


West Tibetans (73) 


AK5' 


Lepcha (59) 


AU 


Southeast Asia (70) 


AMI 


Indochina (711 


AM4 


• Caabodia (71) 


AM8 


Laos (71) 


AMll 


Vietnaa (71) 


ANl 


Malaya (65) 


AN5 


Malays (65) 


AN7 


Seaang (65) 


AOl 


Thailand (60) 


*A07 


Central Thai 


API 


Buraa (62) 


AP4 


Bumese (62) 


AP6 


Kachin 


AP7 


Karen 


*ARS 


Garo 


*AR7 


Khasi (61) 


AUl 


Afghanistan (59) 


AVI 


Kashidr (68) 


AV3 


Dard 


AV4 


Kashairi (68) 


AV7 


Burusho (64) 


Airi 


India (70) 


AW2 


Bihar 


AWS 


Coorg 


AW6 


East Panjab (68) 


AW7 


Gujarat i (69) 


ANll 


Kerala (72) 


Aia7 


Telugu 


AW19 


Uttar Pradesh 


AW25 


Bhil (60) 


AW32 


Gond (62) 


AN37 


Kol (66) 


*AIM2 


Santal (72) 


AW60 


Toda (58) 


♦AX4 


Sinhalese 


AX5 


Vedda (66) 


♦A22 


Andaaans (59) 



EUROPE 

El Europe 

E16 Slavic Peoples 

EAl Poland (69) 

EBl Czechoslovkia (69) 

ECl Hungary 

EOl Rumania 

EEl Bulgaria 

EFl Yugoslavia (73) 

*EF6 Serbs (64) 

EGl Albania (72) 

EHl Greece (67) 

EH14 Sarakatsani 
EI9 laperial Roaans 

EKl Austria 

EOl Finland . 

*EP4 Upps (66) 

ER6 Rural Irish (61) 

^10 Highland Scots 

EZ6 Malta (69) 

AFRICA 

Fl Africa 

FAB Baaibara (64) 

*FA16 Dogon 

FA28 Mossi (61) 

FC7 Mende (61) 

FEll Tallensi (59) 

*FE12 Twl (60) 

PF38 Katab (70) 

FF52 Nupe (64) 

*FF57 Tiv (59) 

FF62 vSfuba (72) 

FH9 Fang (61) 

FJ22 Nuer (61) 

rJ23 Shilluk (66) 

«FK7 Ganda (65) 

FL6 Dorobo 

FLIO Kikuyu (65) 

FLU Luo C68) 

*FL12 Masai (67) 

FN4 ^ Chagga (61) 

FN17 Ngonde (66} 

•F04 Pygaies 

*F07 Azande (60) 

F032 Nongo (64) 

F042 Rundi (63) 

FP13 Mbundu (69) 

*FQ5 Bcnba (59) 

Fq6 Ila (62) 

*F<^ Lozi 

FR5 Ngoni (70) 

FT6 Thonga (68) 

FT7 Yao (64) 

FXIO Bushaen (64) 

FX13 Hottentot (59) 

FX14 Lovedu (63) 

FYS Tanala (68) 



Ml 
MAI 
*MA11 
MBl 
MDl 
MD4 
MEl 
MGi 
MHI 
Mil 
MJl 
MJ4 
MK2 
MK4 
MLl 

ml 

N42 
*M04 
*MP5 

NR13 

NR14 
*MS12 
*MS14 

NS25 
*MS30 

MS37 
*Mr9 

mwii 

MX3 
NZ2 



NA6 
*NA12 
*ND8 
ND12 
NE6 
NEll 
*NF6 
*NG6 
'iH6 
NJ5 
NL7 
N47 
1«9 
NNll 
N06 
NP12 
NQIO 
Nqi2 
Nqi3 
NQ17 
NQ18 
NR4 
*KR10 
NR13 
NR19 
NS18 
NS22 
NS29 
NS31 



MIDDLE EAST 

Middle East (68) 

Iran (58) 

Kurd (67) 

Turkey (68) 

Syria 

Rwala (64) 

Lebanon 

Jordan (69) 

Iraq 

Kuwait 

Saudi Arabia (64) 
Bedouin (73) 
Maritiae Arabs 
Trucial Qaan 
Yenen 
Aden 

Hadhraaaut (59) 
Soaali (68) 
Aahara (61) 
Fellahin (66) 
Siwans (62) 
Hausa (63) 
Kanuri 
Tuareg (62) 
Wolof (66) 
Senegal (66) 
Libyan Bedouin 
Shluh 
Rif 

Bahrain (70) 

NORTH AMERICA 

Aleut (58) 
Tllngit (60) 
Copper Eskiao (63) 
Nanane {^1) 
Bellacoola (66) 
Nootka (63) 
Blackfoot 
Ojibwa (58) (63) 
Montagnais 
Micaac (67) 

Historical Massachusetts 

Delaware (66) 

Iroquois (64) 

Creek (61) 

Coaanche 

Winnebago (73) 

Crow (58) 

Dhegiha (70) 

Gros Ventre (68) 

Muidan (60) 

Pawnee (62) 

Plateau Indians 

Klaaath 

Northern Paiute 
Southeast Salish 
Poao (61) 
Tubatulabal 
Yokuts (61) 
Yurok CS9) 
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TABLE 1. List of HRAF Files by Major Ibrld Areas^ 







Kim* 2 








Code 








Code 


Ma«A fif Pii1^tr«*a1 lln4^ 

naao ux v«unuxsx unxb 


Silo 


.eastern Apacne ^/^j 




• 


CD? 9 


Tan4 v*flnA f A7^ 


*NT9 


nupx 




RUSSIA 
nuooxi\ 


SP23 


TruMti 




wavano ^/^j 






O^^XiJ 

*SQ18 
*SQ19 


nunaurucu 


ni 1*1 


riabeau lunans ^o^j ^ 


l\A 


OWXOk UllXOIl 


Yanoasa 




Kiver lUBans 


DR1 


OCIXbXW \«UUJlWXXv9 


Tucano 


NT18 






T.4 ^KtiBii4 one 

iiX UtUWlXttlld 


SQ20 


T\icuna 




nasno 


DPI 




Ol\0 


Bush NAffroA< (72^ 

<NX9li <l9KXU«9 \l A f 


NT23 


Zuni (66) 


RDl 


Ukrane (69) 


SR9 


Carib (68) 


NU7 


Aztec (59) 


RFl 


Great Russia 


SS16 




NU28 


Papago (62) 


RG4 


Estonians 


SS18 


Warao 




oeri 


KXtl 


Pai 1^ a p 4 a 

v«aucas la 


OOXSr 


Yaruro 


— *NU33 


I ttXtUIUUMIf tt \V*J 


RTl 


ncmTo4 9 


ST13 


Callinaffo r60l 


NU34 




KIO 




SUl 


Puerto Rico f731 


nvo/ 


ICpUZbXaJl \f\fj 


Df 1 




SV3 


Haiti {7^ 


*NV9 


Tzaltal 






SYl 


«Tasaica 


Miiin 


nrPANTA 


DIM 


Xazak 

<>4hiir4a 

^fllBOVflcl 

YaViit 






Unl 
















*RY2 


rhukchAft r6i') 






0A14 




RY3 


KaBrhnnfll 








IXUgliO ^vJJ 


DVd 


Koryak 






OBI 












*0C6 


TT>fln rSO^ 
IDail 




SOUTH AMERICA 






urj 












ur/ 


isaii ^o/j 




nudijux bu ^ox J 






nco 


F lores 




Tfl1fliUTt(*a TA^^ 

I ttXIUMUlWH J 






UuD 


piaKassar ^ospj 












1 Orau J 1» 


•CP 7 










Anbon 




WMiJ XXU \VAJ 






Uio 


Aranaa idoj 




Do 






Uil7 


nuzTigin \v^J 


OL/O 


Pavftna TA^^ 

^ • jf IHI v J 






nriQ 


Tasinanians (63) 


OUST 


T4vAY>rk r^ft^ 

kJXVttXU LvOJ 






Ui2U 


I Iwl yOO) 












Kwona 


or 9 


AvnaT'a TCO^ 






/\ tot 


orokaxva (.^zj 


or lu 


r*Yt 4 v*4 miaTiA f?^^ 
ItfllXXXJ^VlSliO \f 






OJ27 


nog CO \oi) 




C4 T*4nTm 






•A TOQ 


Kapaujcu ^/zj 


QR7A 


ium* ^Aft^ 
UxU v^oj 






"\JLD 


iTODriaiius \9oj 


Ob** 


A«kaii/*awi ans fsOi 






0M6 


Nanus (65) 


*CUA 

am 


Ona 








New ireiana [poj 


cue 
Olid 


Ta>Mia1/»)«A ff\X'\ 

I enueicne ypoj 






i HQ 


niiVo r^Q^ 
oujca K^9j 


QUA 


Yabffan r62l 








Santa Cruz 




Auxpuu yiiAj 










*SI7 


Mataco (69) 








t ail TAn^ 
Lau youj 




r*>)nrnt4 ffifi^ 

^IlUiUb X \VOJ 






riDi 1 
UKll 


piarsnaiis yp^j 


OA/ 


Guana 








Tnik (72) 


SM3 


Caingang (64) 






0R21 


Woleai tS8) 


*SM4 


Guarani 






OR22 


Yap (67) 


SOB 


Tittbira 






*OTll 


Tikopia (63) 


S09 


Tupinanba (58) 






0U8 


SaK>a (63) 


•sou 


Bahia Brazilians 






0X6 


Marquesas (61) 


SP7 


Bacairi (70) 






0Y2 


Easter Islanders 


*SP8 


Bororo 






0Z4 


Maori (66) 


SP9 


Caraja (69) 






QUI 


Pukapuka (61) 


SP17 


Haabicuara (61) 







1 The eight major world areas are those delineated in the Outline of World Cultures, 

2 These are the alphanumeric code designations for the respective cultural units as listed in the Outline of World Cultures. 

3 Files also included in the HRAF^Microfiles Collection as of 1973 are indicated by the annual series number in parentheses 
following the name of the cultural unit. 

4 Underlining of the cultural unit name indicates a File made up substantially of old style File pages. 

5 When an asterisk (*) appears before the OWC code,- it indicates that this cultural unit is included in the sixty HRAF Probabil- 
ity Sample Files. (See p. 7 for further discussion of this matter.) 
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written in several different foreign languages. A good 
example of this point is the SC7 Cagaba File, which 
includes six translations from three different lan- 
guages-French, Spanish, and German. 

The Cagaba File offers an excellent case study 
for the researcher who wishes to explore the 
functioning of a theocratic culture— i.e. a culture 
which is dominated by a priestly class. Further- 
more, a researcher interested in psychological 
problems will find in this File a fascinating anal- 
ysis of the focal conflicts in Cagaba culture, 
which are related to food, sex, and associated 
patterns of aggression. 

Another File containing a good deal of data of 
psychological as well as cultural ii.terest is that 
on the Yanoama (SQ18). Yanoama culture is 
characterized by an extraordinary degree of 
internal hostility and aggression, which raises 
many interesting questions about the factors 
responsible for these conditions and the way 
they may have influenced other aspects of 
culture. 

For reseaxohers with a political science interest 
the Ashanti (FE12) provide a striking case 
study of a traditional African state which was 
evidently created and maintained by war, and 
which was marked by a strong military ideology. 

The researcher who is interested in comparative 
or traditional law and case studies of dispute 
settlement will find excellent data on these mat- 
ters in the Tiv File (FF57), the Lozi File 
(FQ9), the Ifugao File (0A19), and the Kapau- 
ku File (OJ29). 

Any of the Files within the Middle East area 
would be useful for a study, perhaps in a com- 
parative religion course, of how a major world 
religion, Islam, has been adapted within a par- 
ticular culture, and how it has influenced that 
culture. 

Finally, the Bemba File (FQ5) contains one of 
the best available studies on the food patterns 
and nutrition of a nop-Westem culture. Students 
in home economics, public health, rural develop- 
ment, and related fields may find this File to be 
of particular interest 

Perhaps these examples will suffice to motivate the 
researcher to explore the Files further on his own, in 
order to discover other cultures and topics of special 
interest to him. 



2. The Study of a World Area* Interest in area studies 
has now spread throughout the educational system. 
The HRAF Files contain a sufficient number of cul- 
tures to constitute a good basis for area-oriented 
coulees and research on most of the major world 
areas. (See the listing of cultures by areas in Table 
1). Also, it is interesting to compare the results of 
studying a given topic or hypothesis on an area basis 
in contrast to studying this same topic or hypothesis 
on the basis of a worldwide sample of cultures or on 
the basis of cultures classified within a particular cul- 
ture type. By doing so, the researcher may develop a 
clearer idea of the distinctive nature and organiza- 
tion of cultures in different world areas. 

^ B. Cross-cultural Studies 

Here again it should be clearly understood that the 
discussion in section B is not Erected at specialists in 
cross-cultural research. This is simply an introduction 
to cross-cuUural approaches intended for the non- 
specialist, whether student or scholar. HRAF does 
plan to publish before long a detailed manual ad- 
dressed to the cross-cuhural specialist. 

The study of particular topics or problems across cul- 
tures is greatly facilitated by use of the Files. Iliis is 
especially true for students and teachers who are not 
familiar with the vast amotmt of ethnographic litera- 
ture that is available today. Even for the professional 
anthropologist, the Files make it possible to cany out 
a research project which otherwise might be prohib- 
itively time-consuming and costly. A good example of 
this point, based on research in the HRAF Paper 
Files, is a study of "'Family stability in non-European 
cultures,** which was published by Professor Geoi^ge 
Peter Murdock. He states that his paper Vas under- 
taken as a specific test of the efficiency of the Human 
Relations Area Files as an aid in comparative [i.e. 
cross-cultural] research.*" It must be acknowledged 
that Professor Murdock was intimately familiar with 
the Files when he did this research, but the results 
are still most impressive: 

From the initial planning of the article, through 
the assembly of the material from the Files and 
its analysis, to the completion of the writing and 
typing of the paper, the total elapsed time was 
only twenty-nine hours-as compared with at 
least as many days consimied in the preparation 
of earlier comparable studies conducted by the 
ordinary laborious processes of library research 
[Murdock 1965: 311]. 

This quotation should not be understood as implying 
that a students research project must take anything 
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like twenty>nine hours. The point is that a student 
may be able to gather the necessary data for his 
problem in several hours from the Files, whereas by 
using traditional library methods and resources it 
would probably take several days to gather a com- 
parable body of data. 

Three basic types of cross-cultural studies will be pre- 
sented here. Since only a limited number of examples 
can be discussed, an extensive list of suggested re- 
search problems suitable for student assignments has 
been compiled in Appendix A. In addition, the re- 
searcher is urged to scan one or two cross-cultural 
bibliographies, such as those by O'Leary (1969 and 
1971), in order to get a further idea of the great di- 
versity of topics and problems that may be studied 
through a cross-cultural approach. 

1. The Study of Specific Topics. Any aspect or feature 
of man's culture may constitute an appropriate re- 
search topic. The research problems described in sec- 
tion IV.A.3., pp. 16-17, of this guide are all examples 
of this type of cross-cultural study. The paper by 
Murdock referred to above also falls within this cate- 
gory and provides a g^'yd illustration of a piece of 
research which pertains equally to the fields of an- 
thropology and sociology: 

Murdock's study focuses on the stability of mar- 
riage in forty selected non-European cultures, 
with his object being to place the family situa- 
tion in the contemporary United States in cross- 
cultural perspective. The forty cultures consti- 
tuted a worldwide sample. His first significant 
finding was that nearly all cultures make some 
standardized provision for the termination of 
marriage through divorce. (The solitary exception 
in his sample was the Incas.) The major find- 
ing was that in twenty-four out of the forty cul- 
tures, i.e. in 60 percent of the total, the divorce 
rate definitely exceeds that of the United States. 
From this he concludes that "despite the wide- 
spread alarm about increasing 'family disorgani- 
zation in our society, the comparative evidence 
makes it clear that we still remain well within 
the limits which human experience has shown 
that societies can tolerate with safety** (Murdock 
1965: 312-16). 

Although Murdock also covers other factors, a 
student focusing on the central issue of divorce 
rates could make a very interesting restudy of 
this problem by using a different sample of cul- 
tures from the Files. It would be a fairly simple 
research task, since the relevant data should be 



found almost entirely in a single category in each 
File, namely category 586 (Termination of Mar- 
riage). 

A comparable type of problem of psychological inter- 
est would be a study of the degree to which the mani* 
festations and control of aggression are culturally 
determined— in other words: How and to what ex- 
tent do these aspects of aggression vary in different 
cultures? 

A fairly small sample of eight cultures from the 
Files, one from each major world region, would 
be sufficient for a useful preliminary analysis of 
this problem. From the standpoint of subject 
categories, the research would be more compli- 
cated than the study of divorce rates, because 
a number of categories would have to be exam- 
ined. The index to the OCM contains the follow- 
ing entry with category references imder the 
term Aggression: control and repression of, 578; 
definitions of md sanctions for, 683; expressions 
of, 201; incidence and quality of, 152; control of 
in children, 865; training, 865. In addition, sub- 
stantial information on this subject might be 
found under such categories as 186 (Ethnocen- 
trism),,266 (Cannibalism), 477 (Competition), 
522 (Humor), 526 (Athletic Sports), 586 (Ter- 
mination of Marriage), 626 (Social Control), 
628 (Informal Intergroup Justice), 668 (Political 
Movements), 691 (Litigation), 721 (Instigation 
of War), 754 (Sorcery), and 798 (Religious 
Intolerance). Generally, the student would not 
be aware at the start of his project that all of 
these categories might be relevant. Their de- 
termination would require a close scanning of 
the OCM and probably consultation with a so- 
cial science teacher as well. Given this potential 
range of categories to search, the concept of 
aggression would have to be clearly and pre- 
cisely defined for the student to gather only 
pertinent data. 

Another study exemplifying this type of cross-cultiural 
approach is the HRAF Tood Habits Survey** (1964): 

Data were gathered on the food patterns of 383 
cultures, with one of the principal objectives 
being to determine the most commonly eaten 
staple foods in the developing areas of the world. 
The research design for this study will not be 
described here, since it was quite complex and 
involved the search of numerous OCM cate- 
gories. The point of interest is that the study of 
food patterns turns out to be linked to nearly 
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all major aspects of culture, and can provide a 
very useful focus for a project which would be 
of relevance to such wdely diverse fields as 
home economics, nutrition, agriculture, botany, 
animal husbandry, zoology, human geography, 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology. It 
would well repay a student to read the summary 
of this HRAF project that was published by 
Moore (1970). Among the obvious categories 
to be searched in the Files are those in divisions 
22 through 27, plus ^uch cross-referenced cate- 
gories as 146 (Nutrition) and 853 (Infant Feed- 
ing). The single most important category would 
generally be 262 (Diet). 

Students and scholars in the Fine Arts will also find 
the Files to be an excellent source of data for many 
unusual and enlightening projects: 

The number of culttu^es to be used may vary 
from few to many, depending on how the prob* 
lem is phrased. Relevant categories may be lo- 
cated by checking the table of contents of the 
OCM, while additional categories may be deter- 
mined from the cross-references to those cate- 
gories or the OCM index. In fact, all of the key 
categories may be found in a single major divi- 
sion, 53 Fine Arts. Art is covered in categories 
531 (Decorative Art) and 532 (Representative 
Art), music in 533 (Music) and 534 (Musical 
Instruments), the dance in 535 (Dancing), 
drama in 536 (Drama), while category 537 deals 
with oratory and 538 with literature. Thus a 
student of any one of these art forms would usu- 
ally have only a small number of categories to 
search in the Files. Even within these categories, 
the problem can be further narrowed down to a 
study of the use of color in representative art, 
for example, or a study of one type of musical 
instrument. 

2. Testing Hypotheses Cross-Culturally. An hypothesis 
is a statement or question concerning the relationship 
between two or more factors (commonly called vari- 
ables), A simple example would be ''X causes Y,** in 
which case "X'' is called the independent variable and 
the dependent variable. It is also possible to pro- 
pose that X and Y are related, in the sense that they 
influence one another, without specifying which is the 
cause (i.e. the independent variable) and which the 
result (i.e. the dependent variable). In the context of 
the Files, we are concerned with hypotheses dealing 
with cultural variables or with the relationship be- 
tween a cultiu'al variable and some noncultural vari- 
able, such as an aspect of the physical environment. 



For instance, the hypothesis discussed briefly in sec- 
tion IV.A.6., on p. 18 involves two cultural variables, 
plural marriage (X) and divorce (Y). Similarly, one 
might propose the hypothesis that cultures located in 
a cold climate tend to have a higher rate of divorce 
than cultures located in a warm climate. (The under- 
lying assumption would be that climate in some way 
affects marital relations.) This hypothesis involves 
a physical variable, climate (X), and a cultural vari- 
able, divorce (Y). 

The cross-cultural testing of hypotheses is essential 
for the development of valid general theory in the so- 
cial and behavioral sciences, and this is the type of 
usage for which the HRAF Files were originally de- 
veloped. Several of the early studies along these lines 
have become classics in the social science literature— 
for example Murdocks Social structure (1949) and 
Whiting and Child's Child training and personality 
(1953). 

Tliere are various ways of testing hypotheses cross- 
culturally, but scientifically the most powerful method 
(and the one used by Murdock, Whiting, and Child) 
is the statistical comparison of a worldwide sample of 
cultures--or what is now becoming known as the 
'Tiologeistic** method. (For a good, recent survey of 
hologeistic methodology, see Naroll, Michik, and 
Naroll 1974.) 

One of the few available guides to c^onducting a holo- 
geistic study is an article by Otterbein (1969). An- 
other useful but quite technical article by Sipes 
(1972) presents criteria for evaluating the methodo- 
logical adequacy of such studies. The discussion of 
data provenience, i.e. the spatio-temporal and social 
derivation of the data, in item (a) of section IV.A.6. 
is also directly pertinent. A thorough review of gen- 
eral problems in cross-cultural methodology cannot 
possibly be undertaken here, but two of these prob- 
lems warrant at least a brief commentary because of 
their broad significance— namely, sampling and cod- 
ing. Both of these problems may be relevant to other 
types of cross-cultural studies, but they are of crucial 
importance to the proper testing of hypotheses. 

Sampling refers to the selection of cultural units to be 
included in a study, and it is one of the most basic 
and controversial problems in cross-cultural research 
(cf. Naroll 1973a for a comprehensive review of this 
problem). Among the key issues are: (1) definition 
of the type of cultural unit to be sampled (2) deter- 
mination of the number of cultural units to be se- 
lected, i.e. the sample size (3) specification of the 
geographical distribution of the cultural units, ie. use 
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of a worldwide sample v.s. a regional or other type. of 
sample, and (4) the question of the historical inde- 
pendence of cultural units, commonly called Calton s 
problem. 

These are complex issues, but fortunately the student 
or nonspecialist using the Files now has available a 
means of undertaking a good cross>cultural study 
without becoming deeply entangled in sampling tech- 
nicalities (although he should certainly be aware of 
the problem). The means of conducting such a cross- 
cultural study is through utilization of the HRAF 
Probability Sample Files, a special selection of sixty 
Files chosen so as to meet probability sampling 
reqtiirements. These Files are clearly indicated in 
Table 1, pp. 2-3, by an asterisk (•) placed before the 
owe code. (For a description of the methods used 
in selecting this sixty-culture sample, see Behavior 
Science Notes 2 (1967): 70-88.) If a smaller sample 
size is desired, it would be a fairly simple matter to 
select randomly thirty or forty cultural Files from the 
total sixty, although roughly the same proportionate 
representation of the major world areas should be 
maintained, if possible. 

Two cautions should be noted concerning the use of 
these Probability Sample Files. First, some Files con- 
tain data on several cultural units, only one of which 
should be used in the sample. For instance, the FE12 
Twi File contains data on the Akyem, Ashanti, and 
Fanti; only the Ashanti should be used as the sample 
unit. The specific cultural units in the HRAF sample 
are listed on pp. 84-88 of the reference cited above. 
The second caution is that onf* or more of these Files 
may not be available yet in the particular HRAF Col- 
lection being used by a researcher. In such a case, a 
different File from the same sampling cluster may be 
substituted. Again, these sampling clusters are listed 
on pp. 84-88 of the reference cited above. If there is 
no alternative File listed for a cluster, then simply 
drop that cluster from the sample. 

The other methodological problem to be discussed is 
coding. Ember (1973) and LeBar (1973) provide 
very useful reviews of this problem, the latter with 
particular reference to the Files. Coding involves es- 
sentially the classification of cultural units according 
to a set of categories which define operationally, 
measure, or classify a variable being studied. Tech- 
nically, the categories pertaining to one variable are 
usually called the values of that variable. Again tech- 
nically, these categories may take the form of a nom- 
inal, ordinal, interval, or ratio scale (cf. Stevens 1946), 
In simplified terms we can say that the categories 
may constitute a typological classification, such as a 
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present-absent dichotomy, or a more denotative set of 
types, such as the residence pattern typology tradi- 
tionally used in anthropology (i.e. patrilocal, matri- 
local, etc.), or the categories may constitute some 
kind of scale or continuum^ such as percentages, a 
range of high-medium-low, etc. 

Examples of the different types of categories appear 
in the case studies by Murdock, Roberts et al., Forde, 
and Mead, which are discussed below. To take just one 
example, in the study by Forde (cf. p. 9) the main 
variable is "subsistence economy." He categorizes this 
variable into a three-fold typology: food gatherers, 
cultivators, and pastoral nomads. The cultural u^its in 
his study are then classified according to this typol- 
ogy- 

Obviously, there are many other aspects of coding 
which cannot be treated here. One additional point 
should be emphasisced, however, since it is becoming 
standard practice in cross-cultural research. V*Tien- 
ever a researcher codes a variable, he .should give 
specific page references for the data used in arriving 
at a particular code. 

Several examples of theoretically oriented cross-cul- 
tural studies will be described to demonstrate the 
challenge and potentials of this approach. Again, 
Murdock's article on family stability in non-European 
cultures may serve as a good point of departure: 

It may be recalled that Murdock found that 60 
percent of his sample cultures had a higher rate 
of divorce than the rate in the United States. He 
did not really attempt, however, to deal with the 
question of what factors may have been respon- 
sible for different rates of divorce in different 
cultures. Obviously, many variables could be in- 
volved. The only way to determine what might 
be the major causal variables is to develop and 
test a series of relevant hypotheses. One .possible 
proposition is that the practice of polygyny 
(plural wives) is in some way related to the rate 
of divorce. From this proposition one might draw 
a testable hypothesis as follows: Cultures with a 
high incidence of polygyny will tend to have a 
low rate of divorce. Once the variables of polyg- 
yny and divorce are clearly defined, the re- 
searcher must devise some way of measuring and 
classifying (as high or low, by percentages, etc.) 
the frequency of polygyny and divorce in the 
cultures included in his sample. Then the rele- 
vant data in the Files may be gathered* This 
should be a relatively simple procedure, since 
nearly all of the data would be found in two 



subject categories, 586 (Termination of Mar- 
riage) and 595 (Polygamy). The researcher must 
then analyze and code the data and tabulate the 
results-for example Culture A may be classified 
as having a high incidence of polygyny and a 
high rate of divorce, etc. From the completed 
. tabulation, the researcher may determine (usu- 
ally by means of a statistical measure) whether 
or not the hypothesis is supported by the data, 
and then he should interpret what Uiis conclu- 
sion means in terms of the underlying theory. 

The next case example is taken from an article by 
Roberts, Arth, and Bush (1959), which was partly 
based upon the Files. Professor John M. Roberts and 
his colleagues have conducted a series of original and 
intriguing studies on the significance of g^mes in 
various cultures: 

In this article they define a game as a ''recrea- 
tional activity characterized by: (1) organized 
play (2) competition (3) two or more sides (4) 
criteria for determining the winner, and (5) 
agreed-upon rules.** Games are then classified 
into three basic types in terms of distinctive pat- 
terns of play: (1) physical skill (2) strategy, and 
(3) chance. The elements of strategy and chance 
may be involved in games of physical skill (etg. 
prize fights or hockey). Games of strategy may 
also involve chance but not physical skill (e.g. 
chess or poker), and neither physical skill nor 
strategy can be involved in games of chance, as 
in the case of dice games (Roberts et al. 1959: 
594). 

The general theory is that since games occur so 
widely in cultures around the world, they must 
meet some general human needs, alUiou^ they 
do so in complex and usually indirect ways. Es- 
sentially, it is proposed that games represent 
(through signs or symbols) and simulate-i.e. 
are ''expressive models'* of-other aspects of cul- 
ture. For example "tmuy games of physical skill 
simulate combat or hunting, as in boxing and 
competitive trap shooting (Roberts et al. 1959: 
598-99): 

More specifically, games of strategy which are 
models of social interaction should be related 
to the complexity of the social system; games 
of chance which are models of interaction 
with the supernatural should be linked with 
other expressive views of the supernatural; 
and there is a possibility that games of phys- 
ical skill may be related to aspects of the nat- 



ural environment [Roberts et al. 1959: 599- 
600]. 

Onty one of the hypotheses used as a test of this 
theory will be reviewed here. The hypothesis is 
that since games of strategy simulate social sys- 
tems, those systems should be complex enough 
to generate such needs for expression. Simple 
cultures should not possess games of strategy 
and should resist borrowing them. 

Two measures of social complexity were 
adopted: level of political integration and level 
of social stratification. Political integration was 
divided into high or low, and social stratification 
into present or absent. Forty-three cultures were 
found to have sufBcient information to classify 
according to these variables and acc^^^g to the 
presence or absence of games of strategy* The 
results of the study confirmed the hypothesis, as 
can be seen from tfie following table (a modifica- 
tion of Table 2 in Roberts et aL 1959: dOO). 
Note that the numbers in the table represent the 
number of cultures classified into each category. 



Table 2. Social Complexity and Games of Strategy 
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In 20 cultures with a high level of political in- 
tegration, games of strategy were present in 14 
and absent in only 6, while in 23 cultures with 
a low level of political integration, games of 
strategy were absent in 18 and present in only 5. 
When a high level of political integration is 
combined with the presence of social stratifica* 
tion, games of strategy were present in 12 out of 
14 cultures; whereas in cultures with a low 
level of political integratioa and the absence of 
social stratification, games of strategy were 
absent in 13 out of 16 cases. 

If a researcher were to do a restudy of this hy* 
pothesis using the HRAF Files, the following 
would be among the key categories to search in 
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each File: for data on games of strategy, cate- 
goiy 524 (Games); for data on level of political 
integration, categories 622, 63, 631, and 642; for 
data on the presence or absence of social stratifi- 
cation, categories 563 through 567. Those cul- 
tures found to have adequate information on all 
three variables could then be used in the re- 
study. But before beginning any of this work, 
xhe researcher should read carefully the article 
by Roberts, Arth, and Bush to be sure he thor- 
oughly understands the underlying theory and 
the definition of each variable. 

A final case example will be discussed briefly. It is too 
complex to review in detail, but it deserves mention 
because of its relevance to one of the most vital prob- 
lems in the modem world-namely the issue of war or 
peace. This is a study by Professor Raoul Naroll, based 
on the HRAF Files, which is entitled *Does military 
deterrence deter?** (Naroll 1966): 

The author states tliat there are two major rival 
hypotheses about the relationship between arma- 
ments and warfare, the arms race hypothesis and 
the deterrence hypothesis. The deterrence hy- 
poi ests holds that to preserve peace one must 
ni> lare for war; in other words, that cultures 
with strong military orientations should have less 
frequent war. The arm race hypothesis holds that 
preparation for war tends to make war more 
likely; thus an orientation to war is directly re- 
lated to the frequency of war. These hypotheses 
were tested with data from forty*eight cultures. 
The findings in one respect were clear-cut: 
This study gives no support at all to the deter- 
rence theory" (Naroll 1966: 18). The competing 
h>'pothesis gave more ambiguous results: ''these 
data offer a kind of mild and tentative support 
for the arms race hypothesis'* (Naroll 1966: 19). 
Naroll s study provides a wide range of ideas for 
further research and merits careful reading by 
any interested student. 

3. The Study of Culture Types. Rather than studying 
a specific topic or testing an hypothesis in the manner 
described above, another approach which the re- 
searcher may use with the HRAF Collection is to 
classify the cultures into broad ctdture types, and 
then study the similarities and differences among the 
cultures within the same culture type or different cul- 
ture types. Also, once a system of culture types is 
established, any of the topics or hypotheses discussal 
in the two previous sections can be tested within such 



a framework in order to determine the extent to which 
these phenomena vary by culture typss. 

Almost any aspect of culture may serve as a basis for 
the classification of culture types, but if such a classi- 
fication is to be of value for research purposes, it 
should be based upon significant cultural factors 
which have broad implications for other aspects of 
culture. The three examples discussed below are of* 
fered primarily as a guide to the kinds of culture types 
which may be theoretically useful. 




StiUnf ctDoe, Central CaroUMi, Mk root tto 



One commonly used basis of classification is the nib* 
sistence economy:^ 

Such a classification may be fairly elaborate^ dis* 
tinguishing relatively fine variations in subsist- 
ence patterns, or raUier simple, usin^ only gross 
distinctions. It is recommended that the student 
start with a simple classification, since the re- 
lated cultural patterns will be more sharply de- 
fined An example of a relatively simple scheme 
is that presented in a well-known book by C. 
Daryll Forde (19S0). Forde classifies cultures 
into three general subsistence types: (1) food 
gatheren (i.e. hunting, collecting, fishing) (2) 
cultivaton, and (3) pastoral nomads. He then 
proceeds to analyze a series of cultures within 
each type, describing the economic patterns and 
considering their relation to the physical envi- 
ronment, to social organization, and to major 
factors in the growth of civilization (Forde 
1950: vi). 

Each of these jnibsistence types is represented in 
the Files, and it should not be difficult for the 
researcher to classify each culture by type. Per- 



'Subsistence eoonooiy refers to a people's means of livelihood, especially their activities, organization, and teclinok y for obtaining 
food 
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haps a good starting pcin*^ would be to search 
categories 262 (Diet) and 433 (Production and 
Supply). Then based on the data in these cate- 
gories» the pertinent categories in divisions 22 
(Food Quest), 23 (Animal Hu5bandr>*)» or 24 
(Agriculture) may be examined After this classic 
f ication has been accomplished, specific research 
problems should be formulated as discussed in 
the first paragraph of this section. Ideally, these 
problems should reflect some general theory 
about the influence of the subsistence economy 
on the other aspects of culture. Relevant theo- 
* retical statements or propositions may be found 
in Forde's book or in almost any general intro- 
ductory text in cultural anthropology. 

Another frequently used basis for the classification of 
culture types is the level of social complexity: 

One of the most widely known schemes is that by 
Service (1971)> who classifies cultures into five 
levels of social complexity: (1) bands (2) tribes 
(3) chiefdoms (4) primitive states, and (5) 
ardiaic civilizations. The theoretical bases and 
criteria fbr this classification are explained in 
Service's book, on pp. 488*501, and this explana- 
tion should be studied before any research along 
these lines is undertaken. The process of classi- 
fying cultures in the Files according to these 
levels would be somewhat more complex than in 
the case of subsistence types. Pertinent cate- 
gories to be searched include 101 (Identifica- 
tion), 619 (Tribe and Nation), 621 (Community 
Structtire), all of the categories in division 63 
(Territorial Organization), and category 642 
(Constitution). Guidance in the formulation of 
research problems relevant to this classification 
may be found in Marsh (1967), Lenski (1970: 
11842), and in many other general sociology or 
anthropology texts. 

A third and rather different kind of classification ap- 
proach is provided in a book edited by Margaret Mead 
(1961): 

Three major cultural emphases are delineated 
which pertain both to different aspects of be- 
havior wittiin a culture and to the culture as a 



whole. Behavioral patterns and cultures are 
^classified along a continuum as being predom- 
inantly cooperative, competitive, or individual- 
istic. Other cultural variables are then related to 
these differing emphases. This approach offers 
a most interesting area of research for the more 
advanced student or the scholar, but specific 
problems should be carefully formulated before 
turning to the data in the Files. In order to do 
this, the researcher must make a close study of 
the introductory and concluding sections of 
Mead s book, and perhaps scan one or two of 
the included cultural descriptions. 

Tliis completes the survey of suggested study and re- 
search applications of the HRAF Files. These usages 
should be sufficiently diversified and flexible to meet 
the needs of most researchers. Many other approaches 
are possible, however, and researchers are encouraged 
to experiment with different ways of utilizing the rich 
body of data in the Files. 
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PART IIL TEACHING APPLICATIONS OF THE HRAF FILES 



This part of the guide shifts to a consideration of 
the general ways of implementing the previously dis- 
cussed types of usage, particularly if. a classroom con- 
text. 

A* Trotning in R«s«cird) 

There are several ways in which the HRAF Files sig- 
nificantly facilitate the training of students in research 
methods and techniques based upon the use of writ- 
ten materials. First, the necessary cultural data are 
made readily available, and these data are organized 
for maximum efficiency of usage. The importance of 
these points should be stressed, because they are easily 
overlooked. The development of research skills re- 
quires working with cultural data; otherwise discus- 
sions of methods and techniques tend to remain too 
abstract and sterile. But often a teacher is severely 
iimited in the kinds of practice assignments he can 
give his students, because the school library does not 
have a sufficient range or depth of cultural descrip- 
tions. Furthermore, beginning or general students 
may find it difficult to deal with technical cultural 
monographs or articles as such, and may waste a good 
deal of time trying to locate and select the pertinent 
data. By using the Files, the pertinent cultures and 
subjects may be located rapidly, and most of the stu- 
dent s time can be spent woiking with and analyzing 
the cultural data that are relevant to his assignment. 

Second, the HRAF Collection is ideal for use on a 
class basis. The same set of instructions can be given 
to all the students in the class, because they will all be 
using the same data system. Furthermore, the range 
of cultures and subject categories that are available 
allows the teacher a great deal of flexibility in deter- 
mining appropriate assignments. 

Third, because of the way the Files ar^) organized, a 
disciplined approach is required on the part of the 
student. If he has been accustomed to approaching a 
research task haphazardly, without thinking through 
his problem beforehand, he will soon discover that he 
cannot use the Files effectively in this manner. Effi- 
cient use of the Files requires that a student clarify 
his basic ideas, define his concepts carefully and 
lucidly, and formulate a clear-cut, specific researdi 
problem. 

B. Indivkluol Pto\kH 

Probably the most common way in which the HRAF 
Files have been used since their development has 
been for individual projects: an individual researcher 



formulates a problem and then uses the Files as a 
source of data. Typically, a student may turn to the 
Files as a source of data for a term paper; either 
a teacher may have assigned the topic be is 
studying or he may have developed his own research 
problem within the context of a particular course. In 
either case, he is generally on his own insofar as use 
of the Files is concerned This may be a perfectly 
feasible approach for the scholar or an advanced so- 
cial science student, but it is definitely not a recom- 
mended approach for the general student. 

Until a student has mastered the Files systrm and 
has had research experience with the Files, it is 
strongly recommended that the teacher guide and 
supervise his work as closely as possible. The degree^ 
to which this can be done will vary, of course, with 
the number of students for whom a teacher is respon- 
sible. At a minimum, if the teacher wishes his stu- 
dents to work on individual projects, he should in- 
struct the class as a whole in the nature of and tech- 
niques for using the Files, preferably with this guide 
as a basis. 

A more effective method, however, is for the teacher, 
or the teacher and students working together, to de- 
velop a class project built around the use of the Files. 

C Ciots P^i^ds 

There are many different ways of organizing a class 
project, and the following two examples are offered 
simply as a basis for further thinking along these 
lines. The key principle to keep in mind is tfut in- 
struction in the nature and use of the Files is much 
more effective if it is done as an intrinsic part of a 
substantive research project. The student must actu- 
ally use the Files and work with the subject cate- 
gories and data toward a particular objective before 
the system can have real meaning for him. Two coroU 
lary but highly rewarding advantages of a class proj- 
ect should be noted: first, the inexperienced student 
can often participate in working on a more sophistic 
cated and interesting research problem than he could 
normally do on his own and second, because the stu- 
dents must cooperate in the project, it may generate 
a more positive and effective learning experience* 

]. Testing an Hypothesis Cross*Culturally. The first 
example is of a class project organized around the 
cross-cultural testing of a relatively simple hypothesis. 
This project is more complex than one dealing with a ^ 
specific topic, but there are advantages which more 
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than compensate for the increased complexity-espe- 
cially the rigorous data analysis that is required and 
the necessity for students to rely upon one another's 
findings. 

There is no set sequence for carrying out such a proj* 
ect; the following is presented as one feasible ap» 
proach, using for ittustrative purposes the study of 
games described in section (Also consult Otter* 
bein (1969) on cross*cultuial n^ethodology.) It is 
strongly recommended that section II.B., on pp. 4-10» 
be rssid before proceeding further. 

(1) The general problem area should be devel* 
oped in class» based on both the lectures and 
relevant reading assignments. In this case the 
students should obtain a broad perspective on 
the variety of games in human cultures, as well 
as some theoretical ideas concerning the func- 
tions of games in culture and how games nuty 
be related to other aspects of culture. These 
ideas may serve as a basis for formulating a 
testable hypothesis. 

(2) Each student shouli be assigned certain 
Cultural Files for which he will be responsible. * 
It is suggested that ideally each student be as* 
signed two cultures, each i^m a different world 
area, to help him retGun a balanced cultural 
perspective. But eadi teacher must determine 
what is a feasible worV load in the context of a 
specific course. 

(3) The organization of the Files may tl«n be 
explained, based on Part V of this guide, and 
using copies of the two basic manuals, the Out* 
line of World Cultures and the Outline of Cul- 
tural Materials. In conjunction with this explana* 
tion, or immediately foUowing it, the students 
should actually look at their respective Cultural 
Files to get acquainted with the physical format. 

(4) Next, the general principles and procedures 
for using the Files may be studied, based on 
Part IV of this guide. 

(5) The first specific assignment in the Files may 
follow and it is suggested that this consist of eadi 
student s gathering data for a detailed identifi- 
cation of his cultures. (The procedure is outlined 
in section IV.B., "Orientation to Specific Files,"* 
but the factors discussed in section IV^.6., 
''Considerations of Data Control,** should also be 
applied) 



(6) The students will then be ready to gather 
data on the specific variables involved in die 
hypothesis to be tested It is preferable that the 
hypothesis as such not be stated until after the 
data have been gathered and analyzed, so as to 
avoid biasing these procedures* Only the vari- 
ables and how to analyze them should be pre* 
sented to the students at this time. 

It may be recalled that the hypothesis to be 
tested is the statement that since games of strat* 
egy simulate social systems, those systems should 
be complex enou^ to generate such needs for 
expre^ion; and simple.cultures should not pos* 
sess games of strategy and should resist borrow* 
ing them. The variables used as measures of 
social complexity are the level of political inte* 
gration, divided into high and low, and At level 
of social strttifkation, divided into present or 
absent. The games of strategy variable is di* 
vided into present or absent 

The nc'-xt step is to decide which subject cate- 
gories to search for the pertinent data on tiiese 
variables. Usually, this information should be 
provided by the teacher or w<Nrked out in class. 
(In Ais instance, they have abreacty been listed 
in section II.B.2*) Then each student must 
gather the necessary data oa his particular cul* 
tures. He will need enough data to enable him 
to code the variables being studied as high or 
low (i.e. political integration), or present or al>^ 
sent (i.e. social stratification and games of 
strategy), for each of his cultures* Page refer* 
ences should be given to the data used for each 
eroding. 

(7) The findings of the students are then pooled 
in class, so that every student ;;hares the find* 
ings on all of the cultures studied This can be 
done in the form of a simple listing of the cul* 
tures, together with ^he coding* of che variables 
by culture. If a culture Ucks sufficient informa* 
tion for coding games of strategy, then it must 
be discarded from the study. If a culture lacks 
sufficient information for coding both political 
integration and social stratification, it snust also 
be discarded; but if there is sufficient informa* 
tion on one of these variables, the culture can 
be used In that case, however, the relationship 
between each of these two variables and games 
of strategy must be analyzed separately* 

(8) The final stage is for each student to take the 
combined findings, do his own aiudysis, and 
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draw his conclusions as to the validity of the 
hypothesis. The key step in analyzing the find- 
ings is to develop a frequency table> such as the 
one shoNvn in Table 2, p. 8. If the hypothesis 
is valid, the predicted relationship between the 
variables should have the highest frequencies in 
the table. The results can be evaluated to some 
extent by a simple computation of percentages, 
although a statistical measure such ais chi-square* 
would allow a more meaningful evaluation. 

A separate report can then be made by each 
student, who should also include the data he 
gathered on the variables in his cultures. 




Street vendor, Chiensnui, North HuuLmd 

2. Cultural Role Playing* The second example deals 
with the study of a particular culture and focuses on 
a quite different kind of approach, namely cultural 
role playing. Among the many different ways of 
studying a culture, role playing is one of the most in- 
teresting methods, and one which happens to be espe- 
cially suitable for a class project. 

Within any culture there are a large number of social 
roles: kinship roles, such as "father** or "wife;" eco- 
nomic roles, such as "cultivator" or "blacksmith;** po- 
litical roles, such as "village chieP or "tribute collec- 
tor;" legal roles, such as "judge** or "mediator;" ritual 
roles, such as "priest** or "medicine man,** and so forth. 
The same person occupies many different roles, but 
cultures also differ in the degree to which they merge 
or differentiate specialized roles* In any event, social 



roles bracket all aspects of culture, and, in fact, their 
total inventory and description would encompass a 
major dimension of any culture. Each role involves not 
only characteristic patterns of behavior but also pat* 
terns of cultural norms, values, beliefs, knowledge, 
emotional loadings, etc. Social roles, therefore, offer 
a basic key to the understanding of a culture. 

The Files are particularly useful for a class project 
based on cultural role playing, because the system of 
subject categories into which each File is organized 
clearly distinguishes many of these social roles, and 
the relevant data on any one role are pulled together, 
often from a rather large number of sources. 

A Su^ested Method for ImplemenHng a Project 
on Bole Playing 

(1) The first project requirement is to select a 
Cultural File in which the data meet high 
standards of quantity and quality; such selection 
is essential if this method is to be applied effec- 
tively. Concrete behavioral descriptions or de* 
tailed life histories are especially valuable. 
Among the better Files in terms of these cri- 
teria are the following: FE12 Ashanti, FF57 
Tiv, MS12 Hausa, NG6 Ojibwa, NT13 Navaho, 
NT23 Zuni, NU37 Tepoztlan, OA19 Ifugao, OL8 
Trobriands, OR19 Truk, and OTll Tikopia. 

(2) Once a particular culture has been selected, 
die entire class should acquire an overall famil- 
iarity with the culture. Reading a good cultural 
summary, if one is available, may be the best 
way to accomplish this objective. Otherwise, the 
students should read the data in the subject cate- 
gories listed in sections IV.B.l. and 2., on pp. 
20-21. 

(3) Then, depending upon the number of stu- 
dents, the class may be divided into several 
teams, with each team concentrating on a par- 
ticular set of roles related to a significant cul- 
tural institution or event. One team could focus, 
for instance, on a case of dispute settlement^ 
say a case involving a dispute over the control of 
land. Such a case would probably involve the 
roles of "judge,** "plaintiff,** "defendant" and 
perhaps other personnel. Each member of the 
team should identify with one of these roles. He 
must learn as much as possible about this role, 
so that he can effectively play his part in the 
simulated case. In addition, each member of 
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the team should become thoroughly familiar 
with the customs relevant to this type of case. 
Thus a dispute over land control would involve 
the cultural norms and practices concerning the 
allocation of land rights, norms and expectations 
regarding the conditions under which these 
rights may vary, the degree to which variations 
in the status or prestige of the participants in 
the case may influence the interpretation of the 
rules, and so forth. 

(4) When the members of the team have ade- 
quately prepared themselves, they may then en- 
act the case in the classroom, playing out the 
pertinent roles as they perceive would be appro- 
priate to the culture under study. 

Additiatwl Suggested Topics 

Another team could enact the roles of various 
family members and other persons involved in 
arranging a marriage; while a third team might 
develop a scene involving a ritual curer, the 
patient he is treating, and interested on-lookers, 
who could comment on the proceedings. 

Cultural role playing requires both a complete absorp- 
tion into the pertinent social roles of that culture and 
a comprehensive understanding of the cultural situa- 
tion in which the roles are activated, if it is to be ef- 
fective as a teaching device. Do not try to make a 
team do too much role enactment until the members 
have become thoroughly familiar with the cultural 
data. 

D. Preparation of Lectures 

By utilizing the Files, teachers can prepare lectures on 
an almost limitless variety of cjltural topics in a frac- 
tion of the time required by the use of any other 
method. They can also include a better range of case 
examples than would normally be used 

Generally, three types of culture samples may be used 
as the basis for a lecture focusing on a particular 
topic: (1) a worldwide sample of cultures (2) the 
cultiures classified within a major culture type (as de- 
scribed in section II.B.3., on pp. 9-10), or (3) the cul- 
tures within a specific world area. The type of cul- 
ture sample used would depend upon the nature of 
the course, while the subject categories to be searched 
for any given topic would remain the same, regard- 
less of the type of sample. Two examples should be 
adequate to iUustrate these points: 

First, suppose one were teaching a course on 
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traditional African political systems and wished 
to prepare a lecture on forms of political leader- 
ship. The culture sample should consist of a se- 
lection from the African cultures included 
in the Files. (Note, however, that some of 
these cultures are classified within the -Middle 
East area.) Only a relatively small number of 
categories would have to be searched in each of 
the selected Files, since the lecture could be fo- 
cused on forms of political leadership at the com- 
munity level (categories 622, 623, and 624), at 
the sovereign state level (categories 643, 644, 
645), or at intermediate levels, such as a district 
(categories in division 63). If, however, the 
teacher preferred to take a cross-section of the 
entire political hierarchy in each selectedculture, 
then only a rather small number of cultures 
should be used. 

For the second example, suppose one were teach- 
ing a course on child development and wished 
to prepare a lecture on some aspects of socializa- 
tion. Any of the three types of culture samples 
could be used in this case, each serving some- 
what different objectives. The subject matter 
should be limited to one or two aspects of social- 
ization, if it is to be dealt with effectively within 
the scope of a single lecture. There are numer- 
ous subject categories in the Files relevant to 
socialization, any one of which might provide 
sufficient data for an outstanding lecture-e.g. 
category 861 (Techniques of Inculcation) or 
category 866 (Independence Training). 

Undoubtedly, most teachers will be able to devise 
many other ways of using the Files effectively in the 
classroom. The suggestions offered in Part III are in- 
tended as a stimulation, not a prescription. 
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PART IV. HOW TO USE THE HRAF FILES: PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 



It may be well to rc-einphasize at this point that the 
Files are primarily a tool for research. They assist the 
researcher by making available to him, quickly and 
reliably, items of information from many cultures. The 
fact that information is presented to the researcher in 
this fashion in no way lessens his responsibility; it is 
the researcher who must formulate the problem, de- 
cide upon an approach, select and analyze the data, 
and determine his conclusions. Nevertheless, there are 
some general guidelines which may facilitate this re- 
search process. 

A. Studying o Research Problem in the Files 

The factors to consider when using the Files for the 
study of a research problem depend to some extent 
upon the level of approach. The beginning student 
should focus mainly on those factors which are neces- 
sary to carry out the research task adequately. These 
factors are discussed in items 1, 2, and 3, below. The 
more advanced student must also be concerned with 
methodological factors of greater complexity, such as 
those covered in items 4, 5, and 6. 

h Formulation of a Research Firoblem» There are sev- 
eral points which the researcher should keep in mind 
when phrasing a question or research problem for the 
Files. 

(a) The problem should require and guide a 
search for data rather than theory. The Files con- 
stitute an organized collection of data, and they 
should be used to retrieve data, not theory. It is the 
researcher who must provide the theory. It is true 
that some categories in the Files, especially in the 
12 (Methodology) division, are designed to con- 
tain information on method and theory found in 
the sources processed. But these sources were 
chosen principally for the data they present, and 
the source materials were classified for data con- 
tent whenever possible, rather than for the theoreti- 
cal implications of the data. Information found in 
the methodology categories is best used for data 
control purpose^ (see the discussion of this in sec- 
tion A.6., below) or for special studies of research 
methods and techniques. 

(b) The problem should be clearly stated. The re- 
searcher should define his technical terms or con- 
cepts as clearly and precisely as possible and should 
strictly limit the number of concepts and the range 
of information encompassed by each concept. By 




following this nile, specific, unambiguous research 
questions can l)e posed, and the basic data to be 
searched for will be limited and manageable. 

(c) The problem should be phrased in OCM terms. 

When searching for data organized in terms of any 
classification system, it is necessary to phrase, 
translate^ or in some way equate ones terms and 
c*oncepts with the categories of that classification 
system. A researcher does this whenever he uses a 
reference work, such as an almanac or an encyclo- 
pedia, or whenever he uses library subject head- 
ings to locate a book. The same principle holds for 
using the Files. Since data within each File are 
organized according to the categories in the Out- 
line of Cultural Materials, these are the categories 
that the researcher must use in searching for the 
data. 

2. Use of the Subject Classification System ( OCM ). 

Specifically how does a researcher go about phrasing 
his problem in OCM terms or, in other words, decid- 
ing which categories to use in his data search? 

(a) The researcher should first check the table of 
contents and the index in the OCM to locate cate- 
gories that may be relevant to his problein. 

(b) He should then turn to the appropriate pages 
in the OCM and read carefully the complete defini- 
tions of these categories. Neither the category titles 
in the table of contents nor specific index terms 
are fully indicative of the total coverage of cate- 
gories. By reading the full definition of a category, 
the researcher will see exactly what is meant by 
that category, and what kind of information it 
includes. 

(c) Since the OCM categories are grouped by gen- 
eral topics, the categories adjacent to those deter- 
mined to be most pertinent to his problem should 
also be checked, to see if they cover some relevant 
information. 

(d) Finally, the researcher will note that most cate- 
gories in the OCM are cross-referenced to related 
categories, and these should also be examined. 

By following these steps, the researcher should be 
able to compile a preliminary list of categories per- 
tuient to his problem. He should then test the useful- 
ness of this list by actually searching these categories 
in a few Files for the required data. Since any one 
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category may cover various kinds of information, it is 
possible that much of the data inchided in that cate- 
gory will not bear upon the researcher s specific prob- 
lem, and he must decide what is relevant and what is 
not He should not be led astray by material which 
does not directly apply. Furthermore, as he works 
with the categories and data, the researcher will often 
find that he can limit his search to several key cate- 
gories which seem to contain niost of the information 
sought, and that the results of searching additional 
categories may not be worth the time and effort. 

3. Sample Research Problems. Several sample prob- 
lems are outlined below, to illustrate the principles 
and procedure discussed so far. 

(a) Questions of Fact or Information 'Requiring 
Use of Only One OWC/OCM Reference: 

"^Do the Iroquois (GWC code NM9) have the insti- 
tution of blood brotherhood^ 

This is the simplest kind of question that can be 
asked of the Files. It is specific and unambiguous, 
and it requires the use of only one category in one 
File. The researcher should first check the index 
of the OCM to locate the entry for blood brother- 
hood. There he would find a reference to category 
608. He should then turn to category 608 (which is 
entitled Artificial Kin Relationships) and read the 
definition completely, so that he will be aware of 
the range of information which may be included in 
this category. The final step is to look in the NM9 
Iroquois File foi category 608. 

All the material relating to the topic of blood 
brotherhood should be found there, if the Iroquois 
do indeed have this inslitution and if the pertinent 
information was contained in the sources that have 
been processed for the Iroquois File. (For a dis- 
cussion of the general issues raised in the last sen- 
tence, see section A.5., below.) 

(b) Complex Questions of Fact or Information (in 
OWC/OCM System): 

**Did any major 'Revitalization Movements* appear 
among the Plains Indians of the United States dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century (le. 
the period of White conquest)?^ 

[Hevitalizdiion Movements'* are deliberate, organ- 
ized efforts by members of a society to achieve 
substantial cultural change, and most of dieir mani- 
festations may be political in nature, with some re- 
ligious and culture contact aspects (cf. Wallace 
1956).] In this case, unless the researcher knows 



the names of the various Plains Indian cultures, he 
must first consult the index of the OWC to ascer- 
tain whether an appropriate File is available. The 
index contains the entry Plains Indians, NQ4, which 
turns out to be a general cultural unit for data on 
the Plains Indians as a whole. Examination of other 
cultural units listed in the NQ section of the OWC 
reveals, however, several cultures which are in- 
cluded in the HRAF Files: for example, NQIO 
Crow, NQ13 Gros Ventre, and NQ18 Pawnee. 

Although the index of the OCM does not list "'Re- 
vitalization Movements,*" inspection of the table of 
contents reveals several categories which might per- 
tain to this topic. The first of these. Political Move- 
ments (668), has in its definition the following (p. 
99): ''mass movements for substantial political 
change; types (e.g. messianic, nativistie . . .).** Ex- 
amination of category 668 in the Pawnee File re- 
veals that it does indeed contain a good deal of 
information on a major revitalization movement 
called the Xbost Dance.** (The OCM index lists 
**ghost dance,** with references to categories 668 
and 769, but presumably the researcher would not 
have known at the start that the Ghost Dance was 
a type of revitalization movement.) Religious as- 
pects of the Ghost Dance should be found in cate- 
gory 769 (Cult of the Dead) and perhaps in cate- 
gory 794 (Congregations, which includes ''special 
cult groups**), and culture contact aspects in cate- 
gory 177 (Acculturation and Culture Contact); 
whereas objectives of the movement might be 
found in category 185 (Cultural Goals). 

Since positive information on the problem was 
found in the Pawnee File, it would not be neces- 
sary for the researcher to examine the other Plains 
Files, although he might wish to do so for compara- 
tive information. 

(c) Nonspecific Informational Inquiries: 

'What is the range and what are the variations in 
the cdtivation, processing, and use of sugarF' 

In terms of Files usage, this is a more complicated 
problem, since, in effect, one is asking for all the 
information available about sugar, in any location. 
The first step is to divide the question into its vari- 
ous aspects— cultivation, processing, and use« Then 
the researcher should look in the index of the OCM, 
where, under sugar, there are references to cate- 
gories 249, 257, and 263. These categories would 
provide information only about large-scale sugar 
cultivation, the confectionery industry, and condi- 
ments. Eventually, therefore, depending on the ex- 
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tent and ramifications of the information he need- 
ed, the researcher would have to study the table of 
contents of the OCM and refer also to the follow- 
ing categories, any of which might bear upon other 
aspects of the subject: 

241 Tillage 

242 Agricultural Science 

251 Preservation and Storage of Food 

252 Food Preparation 

261 Gratification and Control of Hunger 

262 Diet 

272 Nonalcoholic Beverages 

273 Alcoholic Beverages 

274 Beverage Industries 
407 Agricultural Machinery 
412 General Tools 

415 Utensils 
417 Apparatus 

654 Research and Development 

From the above categories, the researcher should 
be able to find out not only how sugar is planted 
and grown but also how it is used, what tools and 
machines are used in its cultivation and processing, 
what scientific knowledge people have of this crop, 
and any plans for its future development. The num- 
ber of different Files to be searched for these cate- 
gories would depend upon what geographical or 
other limits the researcher wished to impose. 

(d) Questions Which Require Rephrasing or Adap- 
tation into the OCM System: 

''What are the values of the Tikopta fOWC code 
OTll)r 

This is the most difficult question of all. It is an 
example in fact, of the kind of question that must 
be rephrased before extensive searching of the Files 
can begin. Although there is a **values** category in 
the Files (category 181, Ethos), material is not 
classified in this category unless the author is clear- 
ly writing about values. All other data on values 
would have to be synthesized by the researcher 
himself. The first thing for him to do, therefore, 
is to modify the*question. Instead of asking a gen- 
eral question about values, he would have to de- 
cide exactly what he means by values and in what 
particular values he is interested. Are the people 
competitive or cooperative? What ideas do they 
have concerning the worth and dignity of labor? 
Answers to these and other similar questions might 
throw some light on the problem of values. Then on 
the basis of such questions, the researcher must de- 
cide what categories in the OCM might provide 



the relevant information. The economic categories, 
the social stru'cture categories, the religious cate- 
goues, or, in fact, almost any category may con- 
tain data pertinent to some aspect of values. 

4. Considerations of Data Context A perennial prob* 
lem in using cultural data is the possible misinterpre- 
tations or distortions that may occur when data are 
taken out of their cultural context for purposes of 
analysis or comparison. A system such as the HRAF 
Files, which classifies the cultural information within 
a document, rather than the document as a whole, in- 
evitably takes data out of context to some extent. But 
several provisions have been built into the Files sys- 
tem to minimize the dangers of misinterpretation or 
distortion. 

(a) The source materials in the Files are not ab- 
stracts or excerpts from documents, but exact re- 
productions of the original text (except in the 
case of translations made by HRAF, or of materials 
processed before 1952, when it was necessary to 
make typewritten excerpts). 

(b) Complete pages, not separate phrases or sen- 
tences, are filed by subject categories. Thus no 
single passage is torn from its surrounding dis- 
course. 

(c) If a researcher thinks for any reason that he 
would like to see the broader context of a particu- 
lar File page found in a subject category, he can 
turn to category 116 in that File, where he will find 
a complete, page-order text copy of the source firom 
which that page was taken— and of all the other 
sources processed for that File as well. This is the 
ultimate control for any possible distortion or mis- 
interpretation of what an author has written. 

A few other procedures of a more technical nature 
are also employed for maintaining data context Since 
these procedures are more easily understood after one 
has read Part V of this guide, tfiey are described in a 
separate section (see Appendix C). 

5. What about the Negative Case? One of the most 
troublesome special problems of cultural research 
based on the existing literature is the negative case, 
i.e. the absence of a particular trait, practice, or insti- 
tution in a given culture. For many research prob- 
lems it is as important to know that a specific feature 
does not occur in a culture as it is to know that it 
does occur. There is no difficulty when a definite 
statement to this effect appears in the source materi- 
als: e.g. "Culture A does not have agriculture." But 
what if such a flat statement fails to appear? 
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Since the HRAF Files do not contain all the literature 
available on any one culture, there is the possibility 
that the desired information may appear in a source 
which has not yet been processed for the File on that 
culture. Generally^ it is not feasible for the researcher 
to search the entire literature for this information. 
Moreover, it is quite possible that the information does 
not occur in the existing literature, since it is mani- 
festly impossible for authors to mention all the cul- 
tural features that do not occur in any given culture; 
ihey generally limit their comments about absences to 
features they consider to be particularly significant or 
to those which have especially drawn their attention 
for some reason. Is there any way, then, for the re- 
searcher to deal with this negative case problem 
within the framework of the source materials avail- 
able to him in the Files? 

There is no definitive solution to this problem, but 
there is a rule of thumb which may be applied; name- 
ly to judge on the basis of the quantity and quality of 
information presented concerning the general topic 
within which the • specific cultural feature at issue 
falls. For example, if the sources on a given culture 
include a comprehensive description of the subsist- 
ence economy, yet no statement about agriculture ap- 
pears, then it may be reasonably safe to conclude that 
the culture does not have agricultiure. Even then, this 
conclusion should not be taken as a certainty, but 
simply as a reasonable probability. On the other hand, 
if the sources do not include a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the subsistence economy, the lack of any state- 
ment about agriculture cannot be interpreted to mean 
that agriculture is absent 

Usually, the researcher can expect to find more ade- 
quate coverage of those topics which form the central 
and conventional concerns of ethnographers— e.g. kin- 
ship, economy, politics, and religion-so that it is often 
iX)ssible to make reasonable inferences about the ab- 
sence of particular features within these topics. As the 
researcher moves farther from the central concerns of 
ethnographers, the lack of information becomes harder 
to interpret. For example, the fact that juggling is not 
mentioned in the source materials on a particular cul- 
ture cannot be interpreted to mean that juggling is 
absent, even if the sources include a fairiy extensive 
discussion of games. It is more probable that observers 
have either overlooked juggling or neglected to record 
its absence than it is for them to have overlooked or 
neglected rQCcrding key information about agricul- 
ture. (See Moore 1969: 25ft57 for further discussion 
of this issue.) 

The same principles just discussed in terms of the 



negative case apply equally to the problem of the 
unreported positive case, i.e. the possible presence of 
a particular feature in a culture when a definite state- 
ment to this effect fails to appear in the available 
source materials. Both of these cases constitute essen- 
tially the same problem. 

C. Ck)nsiderations of Data Control In order to evalu- 
ate and use cultural data properly, there are certain 
controls which may be applied. These controls involve 
the determination of three sets of factors: the pro- 
venience (i.e. origin or source) of the data; the nature 
(i.e. primary, secondary, etc.) of the data; and the 
trustworthiness of the data. The factors involved in 
c*valuating trustworthiness are often referred to as 
data quality control factors. 

(a) Firovenience of the data« Data on a particular 
culture may manifest differences related to three 
key factors; time, space, and social complexity. It is 
important, therefore, that the provenience of the 
data in any processed source be specified as pre- 
cisely as possible in terms of these key lectors. This 
is essential, for instance, for the valid testing of hy- 
potheses as discussed in section II.B.2. An example 
may clarify this point. Suppose a researcher wishes 
to test the hypothesis that cultures with a high in- 
cidence of plural marriage also tend to have a high 
rate of divorce. In nrder to determine validly 
whether or not these two features are significantly 
related, the researcher must know if they do or do 
not actually occur together. This means that the data 
on the incidence of plural marriage and on the rate 
of divorce must pertain, in any given culture, to 
roughly the same time period, location and social 
group. Thus if one source reports that the Wolof 
{owe code MS30) practiced plural marriages, in 
1850, and another source presents data on Wolof 
divorce rates in 1950, this information cannot be 
used as the basis for any statement about the rela- 
tionship between plural marriage and divorce rate 
iunong the Wolof. The same restriction applies if 
the data on plural marriage and divorce rates, 
respectively, were derived from widely separated 
locales within the Wolof area, or from different 
"caste** groupings within Wolof society. This re- 
striction holds true even if the data pertain to the 
same time period. 

The time factor includes two aspects, field date and 
date of coverage. Field date refers to the time pe- 
riod when the data were actually gathered in the 
field through direct contact with the people 
studied. When this date can be determined, it is in- 
cluded in the heading of each File page, as noted 



in section V.C. on pp- 29-30. The field date is also 
noted at the bottom of the. bibliography slip for 
each source in category 111 (cf. Illustration 2 on 
p. 23). Further information about field dates- 
specific mouths, total time in the field, etc—may 
be obtained from the information classified in cate- 
gories 101 and 114. 

The field date, however, is not necessarily the same 
as the date of coverage— i.e. the time period cov- 
ered by the data presented in a particular source— 
and this distinction must be specified when it exists. 
When a different date of coverage applies to sub- 
stantial portions of a source, this date will be print- 
ed in the heading of the relevant File pages di- 
rectly below the field date, and also enclosed in 
parentheses. When a different date of coverage ap- 
plies to only a short section of a source or to scat- 
tered pages, then a headnote containing this date 
may be written or typed above the text on the rele- 
vant File pages and enclosed in brackets, if it seems 
that this would be useful to, the researcher. Other- 
wise the researcher may attempt to determine the 
date of coverage by searching categories 101 and 
114. 

Space refers to the specific geographical locale in 
which the data were collected or to which the data 
pertain. This may be a region, a village, an urban 
neighborhood, etc. In any case, this locale should 
be identified as clearly as possible by name, geo- 
graphic coordinates, political district, or other dis- 
tinctive locational data. Often the name of a par- 
ticular region or community covered in a source 
will be printed in the heading of the relevant File 
pages directly beneath the name of the OWC unit 
(cf. section V.C.), or, if only a small number of 
pages are involved the name may be written or 
typed in a headnote enclosed in brackets on those 
pages. Otherwise the researcher again may be able 
to find this information in categories 101 and 114. 

Socml complexity refers to the fact that different 
social groups within a culture may manifest differ- 
ences not based on time-space variations. Such so- 
cial groups may consist of ethnic or racial minori- 
ties, or of different class or caste groups, etc. There- 
fore, when a culture is characterized by social dif- 
ferences of this kind, it is necessary to know if the 
data derive from or pertain to the members of that 
culture in general, or only to certain social seg- 
ments. This information is not provided in the File 
page headings and will have to be determined by 
the researcher. Key categories to search would 
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include 101, 114, 115, and most of the categories in 
the 12 (Methodology) division. 

(b) Nature of the data* This factor refers mainly 
to the question of whether the data are primary— 
i.e. direct, first-hand data-or secondary, and to the 
quality of the data— i.c. good, poor, etc* Information 
on these points appears in coded form in the head- 
ing of each File page and at the bottom of the 
bibliography slips in category 111. .Coded num- 
bers are used according to the following evalua- 
tion scale: 

1 Poor sources 

2 Fair sources 

3 Good, useful sources, but not uniformly 
excellent 

4 Excellent secondary data (e.g. compilations 
and/or interpretations of original data and 
primary documents) 

5 Excellent primary data (e.g. travelers* ac- 
counts, ethnological studies, etc., as well as 
primary documents such as legal codes, 
other legal documents, autobiographies^ 
etcO 

A source may contain both secondary and primary 
data, in which case the source is coded for both 
numbers 4 and 5. The location of the code num- 
ber in the File page heading may be seen in Illus- 
tration 8 (cf* p. 36)* 

It should be noted that evaluations 1 and 2 rarely 
appear in the Files, since a source that the HRAF 
research staff feels is inadequate is not included in 
the Files unless other material on the subject or cul- 
ture is unavailable. 

(c) Trustworthiness of the data. A basic problem 
in the social sciences is how to detect systematic 
errors or biases in written reports containing pri- 
mary field data. Traditionally, the approach to this 
problem has been rather intuitive, with one gen- 
erally used criterion being the authors background* 
The assumption, which has yet to be validated, is 
that a professional social scientist, for instance, will 
produce a more trustworthy or less systematically 
biased report than a government official or mission- 
ary. This criterion is reflected in the Files by means 
of a letter code in the heading of each File page 
which indicates the profession or discipline of the 
author, and the same information is spelled out 
at the bottom of the bibliography slip in category 
111. The following identification code is used: 
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Author Identification 

A Archeologist, Antiquarian 
B Folklorist 

C Technical Personnel (engineers, agricul- 
tural experts, foreign aid advisors, etc.) 

D Physician, Physical Anthropologist 

E Ethnologist, Social Anthropologist (for* 
merly used also for Sociologist, see Z) 

F Foreign Resident 

G Government Official (administrator, sol- 
dier, foreign diplomat) 
H Historian 
I Indigene 
J Journalist 
K Geographer 
L Linguist 

M Missionary, Clergyman 
N Natural or Physical Scientist 
O Lawyer, Judicial Personnel 
P Psychologist 

Q Humanist (philosopher, critic, editor, 

writer, etc.) 
R Artisan (artist, musician, architect, dancer) 
S Social Scientist (other than those desig- 
nated) 

T Traveler (tourist, explorer) 
U Unknown 

V Political Scientist, Propagandist 
WOrganizational Documents and Reports 

(constitutions, law codes, government or 
UN reports and documents, censuses) 
X Economist, Businessman 

Y Educator (teacher, school administrator) 
Z Sociologist 

The location of the author identification code in the 
File page heading may be seen in Illushation 8. 

The author's background is only one of many pos- 
sible quality control factors, by which is meant 
characteristics of the data collection process which 
are related-or thought to be related— to the accu- 
racy of the data reported (cf. Naroll 1973b; Koh 
1966; Lagac^ 1970). In recent years, starfing with 
the work of Naroll (1962), more precise methods 
of identifying and testing such factors have been 
developed. At least five specific biastsensitive qual- 
ity control factors have now been tentatively vali- 
dated through several research projects (Naroll 
1973b; Rohner, Dewalt, and Ness 1973; Schaefer 
1973), and in the future, information on these fac- 
tors will regularly be incorporated i i the bibliog- 
raphy slips for sources processed in Jie Files. The 
five quality control factors are: (1) length of time 
in field, i.e. the total duration of fieldwork or field 



observations (2) time lapse, i.e. the difference in 
time-if any-between the field date and the date 
of coverage, the main purpose being to differenti- 
ate between descriptions of ongoing cultures and 
what is known as "memory ethnographies"— re- 
constructions of earlier days by elderly inform- 
ants (3) field language, i.e. whether a researcher 
had sufficient knowledge of the indigenous lan- 
guage to be able to work without an interpreter, 
whether or not he actually did so (4) verifica- 
tion methods, i.e. whether a researcher used any 
special verification techniques such as censuses, 
sampling surveys, multiple informants, or psy- 
chological tests, and (5) references listed, i.e. 
the number of citations listed in the bibliography 
of a field report relating to reports by other 
authors on the same culture. (For information 
on the kinds of data biases that may be related 
to these quality control factors, see the studies 
by Naroll, Rohner, and Schaefer, cited above.) 

Among the key categories to be searched in the 
Files for information relevant to the listed qual- 
ity control factors are 101, 111, 113, 114, and 
most of the categories in division 12 (Methodol- 
ogy). 

B. Orientotton to Specific Filts 

Whenever the researcher uses data from any cate- 
gories in a particular Cultural File, he should become 
sufficiently familiar with that File as a whole— par 
ticulady the cultural unit covered in the File and the 
source materials included— so as to develop a frame of 
reference for properly understanding and placing the 
data in overall cultural context. Several aspects of the . 
Files will help the researcher in this task. 

1. Use of the File Guide: Category 10. Eventually, in 
category 10 of each File there will be a more or less 
extensive guide to the File, which has been prepared 
by the HRAF research staff. The File guide provides 
a basic orientation to the File as a total entity, and it 
is strongly recommended that where available this 
guide be read by a researcher before he begins to 
work with any of the other materials in that File. 

The File guide is planned to include the following 
range of information, although this may vary some- 
what from File to File: 

(a) an identification of the culture or cultures 
covered in the File, including names, the nature of 
the cultural unit(s), location, any major temporal, 
spatial, or social subdivisions, any special charac- 
teristics, etc.; 
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(b) a sliort suinniary outline of the eulture-inc'uJ- 
ing especially the sociopolitical organi2ation, or a 
reference to such a summary in the published 
literature; 

(c) population size and trends; 

(d) indigenous language and linguistic affiliations; 

(e) a general review of the literature. included in 
the File, especially noting the languages in which 
the sources were written, subject coverage, and 
how this literature relates to any major subdivisions 
which have been identified; 

(f) a general evaluation of the File in terms of the 
total existing literature on the culture(s) covered, 
adequacy of subject coverage, quality of the 
sources, etc.; and 

(g) any special features in the organization of the 
File, or any special subject classification decisions; 
for example the guide to the FQ5 Bemba File notes 
that information on the paramount chief of the 
Bemba has been classified in category 643, while 
information on the territorial chiefs may be found 
in category 622, and on village headmen in cate* 
gory 624. 

The main purpose of the File guide is to help the re- 
searcher to judge the nature, relevance, reliability, and 
research usefulness of the File. 

(For a sample of one of the shorter File guides, .see 
Illustration 1 on the following page. For a model File 
guide see Lagace 1968.) 

2. Detailed Identification of the Cultural Unit The 
researcher will often require more detailed identifica- 
tion data about the cultural unit covered in a File 
than can be provided in the File guide (e.g. see the 
factors listed in Lagace 1967: 97-99). The key cate- 
gories to search for specific types of information are 
as follows: 

(a) categories 101 and 619-for names, nature of 
the unit, main subdivisions, etc.; 

(b) category 131— for geographic location; 

(c) categories 161 and 162-for population size and 
composition; 

(d) category 197— for language and linguistic affili- 
ations; 

(e) category 631— for general sociopolitical struc- 
ture above the community level (if any); 

(f) category 105— summary statements on the cul- 
ture in general or on major cultural aspects. 
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3, Bibliographic Information. Tlie researcher may 
also desire more extensive bibliographical information 
about the cultural unit(s) covered in the Files. There 
are three categories in each File that deal entirely 
with bibliographical information, plus a fourth cate* 
gory that docs so in part. These are categories 111 
(Sources Processed), 112 (Sources Consulted), 113 
(Additional References), and 114 (Comments). By 
referring to these categories, the researcher will be 
able to obtain references to a substantial portion of 
the existing literature on any culture covered in the 
Files. The nature of each of these categories will be 
described briefly. (Also see sec. VI.B.3. on p. 43.) 

Category 111 in each File contains a full bibliographi- 
cal citation for each souxce processed for that File, 
together with a brief description of the contents of 
the source, biographical information about the author 
(if available), the call number assigned to the source 
by the library from which it was borrowed, the evalu- 
ation of the source by the HRAF staff, tfie date of 
fieldwork or observation, the name of the staff mem* 
ber(s) who classified the data in the source, and any 
information pertinent to the handling of the source 
by HRAF, such as preparation of bibliographies or 
glossaries, omission of-material, etc. Hiese bibliogra- 
phy slips are arranged in sequence by source number. 
A sample bibliography slip is reproduced in Illustra- 
tion 2, on p. 23. 

Categtry 7!. in each File contains bibliographical in- 
formation on sources which the HRAF research staff 
has consulted, but which have not been processed for 
that File, xhe reason why a source has not been proc- 
essed should be stated on the bibliography slip. It 
xmy be that the source duplicates material presented 
in other sources in the File, or the source may be of 
such poor quality that it does not warrant processing. 
Occasionally, a source is reviewed in category 112 
which should and eventually will be included in the 
File, but which has not yet been processed because 
of lack of funds or because of other priorities. Bibliog- 
raphy slips in this category are arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the author^s surname. 

Category 113 in each File usually contains any bibUo- 
graphical information that appears in sources that 
have been included in that File. Bibliographical cita- 
tions appearing as lists or footnotes at the ends of 
chapters or at the end of the source are normally 
classified simply for category 113. However, when the 
bibliographical information is scattered throughout 
the text of a source in footnotes, a bibliographical list 
may have been compiled by the HRAF research staff 
and classified in category 113. When neither of these 
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GUIDE TO THE SO CAGABA FILE 



(For purposes of this file, the term *t:agabt** refers to a (roup of four Chibchtn* 
speaking tribes of the Sierra Nevada de Sanu MarU, a mounUin massif in northern 
Colombia. S.A., plus two Unfuistically related lowland tribes, the Chimila 
(probably extinct) and the Tairona (extinct in the 17th century). The four Sierra ' 
Nevada tribes, often called collectively the *'Arhuaco.** consist cf the Buntigwa, 
the Ica. the Kogi. and the Sanka. Many variant names have been used for these tribes 
in ihe ethnographic literature, so it may be helpful to list the main alternate 
names the researcher is likely to encounter. The Bunt^wa are also known as the 
Atanquez, Bustnuna, or Kankuima; the Ica as the Bintukuti, Bu^ka, Busintana, Ijki. 
or Iku; and the SankS as the Guamaca or Sanha. The most imporUnt possible source 
of confusion in nomenclature, however, concerns the Kogi; in -the literature, including 
most of the sources in this file, they are generally called Che Cagaba (Kagaba), the 
term used here for the entire group of tribes. Kogi is the preferred term since it 
is more spedfic, and also it is the name used by the people themselves (cf. 1: 
ReicheM>olmatofr, pp. 17*20). 

This file focuses on the Kogi, the largest and least acculturated of the 
mounUin tribes, and there is also a subsUntial amount of information on the Ica. 
Very little data are included on the other tribes. The Kogi population has been 
estimated as somewhat under 1,800, while the Ica and Sanka populations are usually 
placed at about 500 each; the Buntigwa may now be extinct (cf. 1: Reichel«Dolmatoff, 
pp. 17, 38, 40; 5: Park, p. 870). 
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Seven sources have been processed, one in English and six translations; of the 
latter, one was translated from the French, two from Spanish, and three from German. 
I : and 2: Reichel^Dolmatoff (a two*volume work) is the major source. This is a 
comprehensive, basic ethnography of the Kogi, covering material cuhure, economy, 
social organization, life-cycle, values, religion, mythology, and psychocultural 
patterns. In this excellent study, the Kogi emerge as a highly distinctive and 
fascinating people whose society is dominated by a prievily class called mamai , and 
many of whose activities reflect two fundamental cultural themes, food and sex. _ 
ReichehDolmatcffs field wcrk was done between 1946 and 1950, whereas the 'data in 
3: Brettes and 6: Sievers derive from the latter part of the 19th century. Brettes 
presents miscellaneous ethnographic data on the Kogi, while Sievers, although emphasizing 
the Kogi, has data on the Cagaba in general, and includes a discussion of accultura- 
tion trends. 4: Preuss contains data mainly on Kogi mythology and religion, some of 
which may be unreliable. 

The other principal monograph in this file is 7: BoUnder. This is primarily 
a general description of Ica ethnography, but the social organization is poorly 
covered. BoUnder also includes short sections on the Buntigwa and thr Kogi based 
upon quite brief field work periods. Finally, 5: Park is a compact cultural 
summary of the Cagaba as a whole, with particular reference to the Kogi.] 

Processed in 1966-1968 File Guide prepared in 1971 



by Robert 0. Lagace 
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Sample Bibliography Slip: Category 111 
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4: htuss, Konnd Theodor. Forschungsreise zu den Kasabi/ Journey of 
Explonition to the Cagaba/. St. Gabriel^ModUng bei Wein: 
Administration des "Anthropos," 1926. 

Pp. xii, 423; 16 plates; I map; index./HRAF MS: pp. vi. 219/. 

Yale: Fzh K827 P92. 

Translated from the German for the Human Relations Area Files by Marianne 
Moerman. 

Pages processed for the Files: pp. i-xii; Part I, 'Travel Impressions and Results," 
on pp. M31; the map facing p. 96; and the 16 end plates. The title page and 
the index on pp. 415-423 have been processed for the foreign text only. Part 11. 
**Texts and TransUtions," pp. 132-350, and Pirt III, "Grammar," pp. 351414, 
have not been processed. 

/The author presents a large body of data on the mythology and religion of 
the Cagaba. Much of this was pthered in the form of native texts during some 
Hve months of field work. However, these data plus the author's observations 
are not sufficient to give a fuU picture of the religious system. Scattered infor- 
matbn on social life and some aspects of material culture are also presented, but 
mainly in connection with the discussions of ritual and belief./ 

Field date: 1914*1915 Evaluation: Ethnobgist-5 

Analysts: Sigrid Khera Processed in 1967-68 

Robert O. Lagace 
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ttxhiiiqucs proved feasible, a note may have been 
added to the i)crtinent bibliography slip in category 
111, and a cross-reference slip inserted in category 
113, telling the researcher where the bibliographical 
citations in that sotirc«? may be found in the 116 
(Texts) category. 

CaU'dory 114 in each File was designed in part to 
ct)ntatn an author's comments and critiques of other 
sources, regardless of whether the other sources have 
I)c*en procHJssed for that File or not. But comments by 
an author on purely historical documents v^ould usu- 
ally be classified for category 175 (RccGi-ded His- 
tory), rather than 114. Review articles or references 
to published reviews concerning a processed source 
may also appear in 114. 

C Suggestions For Taking Notts 

It is recommended that the researcher use 5" x 8" 
cards or paper slips for note taking, since they can be 
easily handled and conveniently filed Separate cards 
.should be used for each subject and culture on which 
data are gathered. If there is no infomation on a sub- 
ject in a given File, a note should be 'nade of this fact 
on a separate card. 

Each card should bt headed with th i name of the cul- 
ture to which the data on that card pertain, the OWC 
code for that culture, and the appropriate OCM cate- 
gory number. This. information may Se obtained from 
the heading on the microfiche card, o^* from the head- 
ing on the component File page(s) together with the 
category number written in the margin of the File 
page. 

Specific data noted on a card should also be identified 
as to its source by the source number, the author's 
surname, and the pertinent page number(s). Again, 
each File page contains this information. 



\Vlien the researcher has finished extracting data from 
any one File, he should look in c*ategory 111 for the 
full bibliographic citation for each of the sources ac- 
tually used. Tlicse citations arc arranged sequentially 
by ^source numlKT. Citations for the sources used 
should then I>c recorded on a separate bibliography 
card.' 
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PART V. ORGANIZATION OF THE HRAF FILES 



This section will explain the two classification systems 
on which the organization of the HRAF Files is based 
and will describe the physical format of the Files. 

A. Coverage of Cultures and World Areas 

The HRAF Collection is organized first of all into 
separate Files, each of which focuses on a particular 
culture or society. Some Files also include data on 



other closely related cultures. Since these Cultural 
Files constitute only a sample of all the cultures of 
the world, it is important to understand how the se- 
lected cultures relate to the total cultural universe, 
and on what basis they were selected. 

1. The Outline of World Cultures ( OWC ). The OWC 
is a manual which presents a preliminary inventory 
and classification of all the world's cultures known to 
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history and ethnography. Each File corresponds more 
or less closely to a cultural unit defined in the OWC. 
The basic classification system used in the OWC will 
be outlined briefly, but the researcher should consult 
the Pkeface to the OWC for fuller details. 




Karen hill village wmnat, North TliaHand 

At the most general level, the OWC divides the world 
into eight major geographical regions or areas, each 
designated by a code letter: 

A — Asia 

E — Europe 

F - Africa 

M - Middle East 

N — North America 

O — Oceania 

R — Russia 

S South America 

(Some very general cultural units are defined at 
this broad level, and designated by an added 
number: c.g. F2 Black Africa; S3 South Ameri- 
can Indians.) 

Each of the major regions is then subdivided, usually 
on a political basis, into subregions designated by the 
addition of a second letter: e.g. FF designates the 
African c*ountry of Nigeria and its component cultural 
units, while SC designates the South Am«^rican coun- 
try of Colombia and its component cultural units. 

Finally, within each subr^gion, more specific cultmal 
units are defined and designated by an added num- 
ber; these may be country entities, such as FF2 G>- 
lonial Nigeria or SC2 Historical Colombia, or culture- 
bearing population units— variously called "cultures,** 
''societies," "tribes," ''ethnic groups,** etc-such as 



FF57 Tiv or SC7 Cagaba. ("Culture," •'society,'* etc. 
are not equivalent terms, but for the sake of simplicity 
and consistency, the terms culture and cuUurd unit 
are used as the basic designations throughout this 
guide.) 

Each cultural unit defined in the OWC and designated 
by a distinct alphanumeric (ie. letter + number) 
code, called the OWC code, constitutes a potential 
File of cultural data. (See Appendix B for further dis- 
cussion of this point.) 

Each Cultural File may be placed in its proper re- 
gional, political, and cultural context by locating the 
corresponding cultural unit in the OWC by means of 
tlie OWC code. 

The Table of Contents of the OWC lists only the ma- 
jor regions and subregions, but the OWC index con- 
tains an exhaustive listing of all the named units in the 
OWC, referenced to the proper OWC codes. 

Illustrations 3 and 4, following, show first, a sample 
l)age of cultural units from the OWC, and second, a 
sample page from the OWC index. 

2. Selection of Cultures for the HRAF Files. Several 
thousand cultures are listed in the OWC. The cultures 
in the Files were selected mainly on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

(a) Maximum cultural diversity-the cultures 
should represent, as far as possible, the known 
range and variety of cultural types in terms of Ian- 
guage, history, economy, and social organization. 

(b) Maximum geographical dispersal-the cultures 
should be geographically representative of all the 
major world areas and major types of ecological 
settings. 

(c) Adt4c^cy of literature-within the scope of the 
two preceding criteria, the cultures should have a 
quantitatively and qualitatively adequate literature 
coverage. 

3. Present Culture and Area Coverage. Table 1 on pp. 
2-3 lists the Files that are now or soon will be avail- 
able, at least in the Paper Files. Those Files which 
have been incorporated into the HRAF-Microfiles as 
of 1973 are noted by the date of inclusion. There is 
now a total of 294 Files, most of which are organized 
around specific ethnic groups or societies, rather than 
national or country-level units. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3 
Sampk Pige from the OutUne of WoHd Cultures 
(etdttced) 



Ghana 

FEl. Ghana* General data ou the geography • demography, si\v\ Indigenoui 

people! and cultures, and speciHc data on the national institutions, 
multi*ethnic urban areas, non*indigenous inhabitants, and broad 
sociocultural trends of the Republic of Ghana (formerly the Goid 
Coast and British Togoland). 

Colonial Ghana * General data on the geography, demography, and indl* 
genous peoples and cultures, and specific data on the colonial rule, 
non-indigenous inhiibiUnts, Eurafrlcan urbanisation* and broad 
sociocultural trends of Ghana during the colonial period* 

Traditional Ghana * General data on the geography, demography, and 
African peoples and cultures « and speciHc data on European or 
other contacts, non -African inhabitants, and broad sociocultural 
trends of Ghana from the beginning of recorded or oral history up 
to the onset of colonial rule* Fo^ data on Prehistoric Ghana see 
FEU* 

FE4* Dagari. Specific daU on the Dagari-speaking Birifor (Lober), Dagaa- 
Willi, Dagaba, and LoDagaa, the last comprised of the JjoDagaba 

and the LoWiili. 

FES. Dagomba , SpeciHc daU on the Dagomba or Dagbamba tribe, including 
the related Nanumba. 

FE6. Ga* Specific daU cn the Ga tribe, including the related Adangme. 

2£!i£i* SpeciHc daU on the Grusi (Grunshi)-speaking Awuna (Aculo), 
Builsa (Kanjaga), Chakalle, Degha (X>yamu, Mo), IsaU (SisaU), 
Kasena» Nunun>a, Siti, Tampolense, and Va gala. 

FES. Cuang. Specific daU on the Gonja (Ngbanya) nation. Including the related 
Atyuti, Basanche, Brong (Abron), Chimbaro, Chumbuli, Krachi, 
Kunya, Nawuru, and Nchumuru (Nchumbulung) peoples. 

FE9. Mampru&i . Specific daU on the Mamprusi tribe. 

FEIO. Nankanse* Specific daU on the Nankanse or Gurensi (Gorensi), plus the 
kindred Kusasi and Namnam. 

FEll. Tallensi , Specific daU on the Tallensi people. 

FEU. Twl. Specific daU on the Twi-spcaking peoples, including the Akwaplm, 
Akyem, Asen-TwK Ashanti, Fanti, Kwahu, and Wasa. For daU 
on the related Anyi-Baule see FAS, on the Chakossi see FA13. 



FEZ. 



FE3. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 
Sample Page from the OutBne of World Cultures Index 
(reduced) 



Soak*, NII14 


South Arabia. ML2 . 


Spartans. Ancient. 


SWAN, RI12 


Soake Rlv^r Shoshone, 


ML3 


EH9 


Swanet. RI12 




South Arabia. Historical. 


Spiti. AJ4 


SWAZI. FU2 


Snohoalah, MKIS 


ML2 


SPITZBERCEN. EZIO 


SWAZILAND, FUl 


Siiuqualal. MKIS 


South Arabia. Prehiatoric. 


Spokan. NR19 


Swasiland, Historical. 


SO, Ml 


ML3 


Spreevald District. 


FU3 


Soai. A«7 


SOUTH BRAZIL, SMI 


EL12 


Swasiland, Prehistoric, 


Soba. FL8 


South Carolina. NNl 


Squaaish, NE13 


FX4 


Sobaipurl, NU29 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Squaxon. NRIS 


SWEDEN. ENl 


Soboyo, SC6 


NOl 


Sragna. MWIO 


Sweden, Historical, 


Soce, F> 7 


South Central States. 


Sre. AM27 


i:n2 


SOCIETY ISUNDS, 0X7 


Historical. N02 


Stalo. NE13 


Sweden. Prehistoric , 


Socotra, NM3 


South Central States, 


Starbuck Island. 0V6 


ENS 


Sofi. FJlft 


Prehistoric, N03 
SOUTH CHINA, AF17 


Stegaraki. NN13 


Swedes. ENl 


Sofyan, lfW9 


Stewart Island, OZS 


Sweta. FLS 


Sofa. FK7 


South Dakota. NQl 


Stewart Islands. OTIO 


SWITZERLAND. EJl 


Sofhaua, MSS 


SOUTHEAST ASIA. ALl 


STIEKC. AM39 


Switserland, Historical, 


Sokhaa, MWS 


SOUTHEASTERN INDIANS, 


Stoney, NF4 


EJ2 


Sokile. FN17 
Sokna. IIT9 


NN3 


Stono. NN12 


Switserland, Prehistoric 


SOUTHEASTERN STATCS. 


Suba, FLS 
Subano. OA33 


EJ3 


SOKO. F044 


NNl 


SURAI. MH12 


SOKCmO, FI31 


Southeastern Yavapai, 


SUBANUN. OA33 


Syeba, FH9 


Sokwia, FK13 
SollMn. MS9. SQ2S 


NT14 


SUBIA. FQll 


Synteng, AR7 


SOUTHEAST SALISH. 


Subiya. FQll 


SYRIA, MDl 


SOLOMOIf ISLANDS. ONI 


NR19 


SUB*TAINO, SXS 


Syria, Historical, 
M02 ' 


Soloaons. Historical, 


Southeast, Prehistoric. 


SUBTIABA. SAIS 


0N2 




Subu, FK7 
Subya, FQll 


SYRIAN BEDOUIN. MOS 


Soloaons, Prehistoric, 


SOUTHEAST SIBERIA. 


Syrian Christisns. 


0N3 


RXl 


SUCRE. SF22 


AWli 


Solon. KUS 


Southern Africa, Prehistoric. SUDAN, MQl 


SyrisRs. MOl 


Solonfo. F021 


FX4 


Sudan, FJl. FJ3, FJ26. 
MQ2. MQ3. MS1*MS3 


Syris. Prehistoric, 
1ID3 


So lor. OFS 


Southern Bushaen. 


SOMALI. 1104 


FXIO 


SUDETEN GERMANS, EL9 


Szechwan. AF16 


Soulilanii. Historical. 


Southern Cayapo. SPll 


Suerre, SA17 
SUEZ CANAL. MRIS 




1102 


Southern Dynasties. 


Tisisha. MQS 


SoMliland, Prehistoric. 


AF6 


Suga. FK14 


Ti*ang. APIO 


1103 • 


SOUTHERN FILIPINOS. 


Sugaree. NN13 


Tabak, FJll 
TSbalosa. SE14 


SOMALI REPUBLIC. MOl 


OA32 


Sugbuhanon. 0At4 


Soaba , FA9 


Southern Lunda. FP14 


Sui. AFS 


TSbancali SE17 


Soabrero . ST6 


SOUTHERN NEGROES, 


Suichichi, SE14 
SUI*SUNG. AFS 


TABAR, 0M12 


SOMRAl . FI32 


NN6 


Tibasco, NVl 


Sonde, F028 


SOUTHERN PAIUTE. NT16 


Suk, FL13 


Tibasaarsn, RHS 


Songe, F027 


Southern Rhodesia. 


Suka. FLS 


TSbi, FJ13 


SONCKAI. MS 20 


FS2 


SUKU. F046 


^T*bwa. FQS 


Sonfhay Eapire. FA2 


SOUTHERN THAI. AOS 


SukuM. fVlS 


Ticaae. NU12 


Songish, NRIS 


SOUTHERN YEMEN. MM3 


Sukur. FF12 


TACANA. SF23 


Songo , FOSO , Fp6 


South Georgis. SZl 


SULA. OHIS 


Ticarlgua, SSS 


SONGOLA, F04S 


South Kansra. AW18 


Sulawesi. OGl 


Tachonl , FL4 


Songoseno, F016 


SOUTH KOREA. AA6 


Sulu. 0A16 


TSclaudub. SQIS 


Sonhrai.^ MS20 


SOUTH NGUNI. FX17 


Sulu. Cagayan. OAIS 


TScunyape. SQ26 


S(WINXE. MS21 


South Orkney. SZl 


Suma. NU20 


Tidjik. R02 


Sonjo. FN25 
Sonsorol. 0R18 


South Ossetian Autonowous 


SUMATRA. ODl 


Tadjoni. FL4 


Oblast. RH9 


Sunatrs, Historical. 


Tidla. MWIO 


Sooke. NRIS 


South Sandwich. SZl 


0D2 


TidMekket, MS2S 
TADZHIK, R02 


Sop. AM29 


South Shetland. SZl 


Sumatra . Prehistoric. 


Sorol . 0R20 


South Slavs. EFl 


O03 


TSdzhik S.S.R., ROl 


Sorotua. FP7 


SOUTH VIETNAM. AM13 


SUMBA. 0F17 , 


TADZHIKSTAN. ROl 


Soso. FA33 


South West Africs. 


SUNBAWA. oris 


Tielba. MQS 


Sosse. FA27 


FX22 


Sumbawaneae, OFIS 


Taensa. NOB 


Sossi. FF40 


South West Africa. 


Sunbe, FP6 
Sumbwa, FNIS 


TAG*nTLI. 0A34 


SOTHO. FW2 


Prehistoric. FX4 


TAGAKAOLO. 0A3S 


Sot ho. Trsnsvaal. 


SOUTHWEST CHINA. AF16 


SUMERIANS. MH9 


Tigalagad. OAIO 


FX16 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIANS. 


Sumo. SAIS 


Tigali. FJ21 


Soto. SS20 


NTS 


SUNDANESE. 0E7 


TAGALOC, OA36 


Soussou. FA33 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES., 


Sundi. F021 


Tigaydan. MIS 


SOUTH AFRICA, FXl 


NTl 


Suneaua . SS17 


TAGBANUA. 0A37 


South Africa. Historical. 


Southwest. Historical. 


Sung. AFS 


Tagdapaya. OAT 


FX2 


NT2 


Sungor, MQ16 


Tagoy, FJ21 


South Africa. Traditional, 


SOUTHWEST ISLANDS. 


Sungu, F047 


Tigu. MQ7 


FX3 


ORIS 


Sura, FF6 


Tahasi. SC9 


SOUDf AUSXA ESKIMO. 


Southwest. Prehistoric. 


Surara, SQlft 
Suri. MP22 


TAHITI, OXS 


NAIO 


NT3 


Tihltan. ND12 


SOUTH AMERICA. SI 


Soviet Centrsl Asia. 


SURINAM, SR4 


Tihue. NU41 


South Anerica. Hiatorlcal, 


RLl 


Suma, MS»22 


Taidnapaa. NRIS 


S2 


SOVIET UNION. Rl 


Suro. MP22 


Taifasy. FY16 


SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS.^ 


Sowe. FN9 


Surprise Valley Paiute. 


Taiaoro, FY7 


S3 


SOYOT. RS3 


NR13 


Taiayr Nstional Okrug. 


SOUTH AMERICAN ISUNOS, 


SPAIN. EXl 


Susquehannock. NMft 


7U1 


SZl 


Spanish Morocco. MWl. 


SUSU. FA33 


TAIM. SVS 


SOUIH AMERICAN NEGROES. 


MXl 


Suvorov Island. OZS 


Taioba. SM4 


SS 


SPANISH REGIONAL CULTURES. 


£ r«anoc«^. AB9 


Tiipeahiahi. SPIO 
T-l.i. SR12 


South Aaerira. 'Prehistoric. 


CX6 


SUYA. SP21 


S4 


SPANISH SAHARA, MYl 


Svan. RI12 


Tairona, SC7 


Southaaptoi* Island 


Sparta. EH9 


SWAHILI. FM2 


Til sake. FY17 



Eskiao, NDS 
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The numerical distribution of the Files by major world 
areas is as follows: 



counts may contain quite valuable information for 
cultural research. 



Asia: 62 

Europe: 19 

Africa: 36 

Middle East: 30 



North America: 45 

Oceania: 37 

Russia: 20 

South Araerica: 45 



It should be recalled that this delineation of major 
world areas follows Murdock's classification in the 
owe. A different classification would produce a dif- 
ferent distribution. For example, the "Middle East" 
area includes iwelve Files on cultural units located 
within the continent of Africa; if these were grouped 
with the other Files on Africa, there would be a total 
of forty-eight African Files. 

B. Source Materials 

This section will describe the kinds of information in- 
cluded in the Files and how this information was ob- 
tained. 

!• Bibliographic Research. Once the decision has been 
reached to build a File of information on a particular 
culture, intensive bibliographic research is undertaken 
to identify as thoroughly as possible all of the signifi- 
cant literature on that culture. This work is done by 
the HRAF research staff, either independently or in 
consultation with area experts whose services are 
available to HRAF on an advisory basis. Researchers 
are also urged to inform HRAF of any material they 
think should be included in the Files which might 
otherwise escape the notice of the staff. (For an indi- 
cation of the scope and complexity of this biblio- 
graphic research task, see O'Leary 1973b.) 

2« Types of Information Sought. The materials proc- 
essed for the Files are basically descriptive rather than 
theoretical, and the great majority are primary docu- 
ments, resulting from field observation. The ideal 
source from the standpoint of the Files consists of a 
detailed description of a culture, or of a particular 
community or region within that culture, written on 
the basis of prolonged residence among the people 
studied by a professional social scientist having a 
good knowledge of the language of these people. Of 
course, many documents which do not meet all of 
these criteria are included in the Files, because they 
are still important sources of information; in fact, they 
may be the only sources available for particular time 
periods, regions, or subjects. Thus the researcher will 
find many works by travelers, missionaries, colonial 
officials, traders, and so forth, some of whom may 
have spent a considerable number of years among the 
people about whom they are writing, and whose ac- 



In addition to searching for primary, descriptive 
sources, the research staff is guided by four other con- 
siderations in deciding what should or should not be 
included in a File. How extensive is the bibliography 
on the culture in question? How reliable is a source, 
and what is the training of the author? To what extent 
does a source duplicate material that is available in 
other sources? If a source is written in a foreign lan- 
guage, does it warrant the cost of translation into 
English? Theoretically, everything that has ever been 
written about a culture should be included in the File. 
For some cultures, however, the material is so exten- 
sive that only a sample of the literature can or should 
be processed. This is the case, for example, with the 
Lapps (Owe code EP4). On the other hand, the lit- 
erature on some cultures may be limited, as it is with 
the Andamans OWC code AZ2), in which case it is 
likely that nearly all of the available material will be 
processed 

The major general sources that offer a comprehensive 
coverage of the principal cultural institutions are proc- 
essed first. Then other sources are added to round out 
the subject coverage and, when advisable, to provide 
greater time depth in the materials. Ideally, informa- 
tion should be included on all subjects relevant to man 
and his ways of life, ranging from basic sociocultura* 
patterns to psychological, demographic, ecological, 
and other data. 

Generally, when a source is selected for inclusion in a 
Cultural File, the entire source is processed. Occa- 
sionally, however, some sections of a source are omit- 
ted, the main reasons being ( 1 ) that these sections do 
not pertain to the cultural unit of the File, or (2) that 
the kind of information may not warrant its complete 
processing; in a large collection of folktales, for exam- 
ple, it might seem sufficient to process only a few ex- 
amples of each type of tale and to indicate for the 
specialist the location of the unprocessed tales. In the 
case of omissions, this fact is clearly noted on the bib- 
liography slip for that source (see section IV.B.3., 
above, especially Illustration 2 on p. 23). 

Over 4,000 sources have been incorporated into the 
HRAF Collection. They include numerous unpub- 
lished or rare sources, not otherwise available, and 
many English translations of foreign texts which have 
been made exclusively for the Files. 

3. Preparation of Translations. If a source is written 
in a foreign language, and if it is determined that this 
source should be included in the Files, an English 
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translation is made. Special rules guide the prepara- 
tion of HRAF translations, since these have a scientific 
rather than a literary purpose. The key principle is to 
render the exact words of the author as accurately as 
possible. In the interests of this aim, some standards 
of English style may be sacrificed. For example, any 
given term is translated consistently throughout a 
source, even though this sometimes leads to awkward 
constructions and redundancy. The authors use of 
pronouns is followed, even though the antecedent may 
be ambiguous. Editing the author or interpreting what 
he might mean in an ambiguous or seemingly contra- 
dictory passage is avoided, so as not to mislead the 
researcher into thinking that the author is more pre- 
cise or definite than he actually is. In clear cases of 
typographic errors, the error may be corrected without 
notation, but if the slightest question exists with re- 
gard to a term, either the term is retained and under* 
lined or an explanatory note is inserted in the text in 
slashes. Peculiar phrasings that are sometimes found 
in the translation may be a feature of a particular 
language or may be an idiosyncrasy of the author. 
TheVe is an advantage beyond that of accuracy in re- 
taining such phrasings, however, inasmuch as the re- 
searcher is reminded that he is reading a translation 
of a work whose author is likely to have had views 
and concepts quite different from those expressed in 
modem sources written in English. The editors at 
HRAF exert great care in choosing words that seem 
to be most appropriate for a given source, with con- 
sideration being given to the language of the source, 
the date of the source, the background of the author, 
the nature of the material, and the like. 

The original foreign text is also reproduced and in- 
cluded in the 116 (Text) category, directly following 
the HRAF translation of the source. (The meaning of 
category numbers is explained in section D, below.) 
This copy is for the use of the researcher if he wishes 
to check the translation. It is only the English transla- 
tion that is classified according to the subject cate- 
gories. 

C. File Page Headings 

Current File Pages. After a source has been selected 
for inclusion in a Cultural File, a heading is printed at 
the top of each page to be processed. (Either original 
pages from the source or photocopies of the original 
pages may be used. ) This heading helps the researcher 
to identify the individual File pages and aids in the 
filing of the pages. Below is a copy of the heading on 
the sample File page shown in Illustration 8 (cf. p. 
36). 

2: I^wis E-5 (1956-1957) 1958 M04 SomaU M04 I 



This is the type of heading that appears on an Eng- 
lish-language source. It contains first of all a source 
number (2) followed by the authors surname 
(Lewis). The source number is assigned sequentially 
when a source is selected for processing and has no 
significance except as identification. This number pre- 
vents confusion between works by the same author 
and aids the researcher to loc^ate the correct text in 
category 116 and the c^^rrect bibliographic citation in 
category 111. 

The next two items consist of a letter and a number 
code (E-5), which indicate the author's background 
or field of specialization, and a classification of the 
work as primary or secondary data, etc. These codes 
are fully explained in section WAS. on pp. 19-20. 

The dates in parentheses (1956-1957) indicate the 
l^eriod of original fieldwork or field observations. If no 
fieldwork was done, or if the dates cannot be estab- 
lished, the entry (no date) would appear. This is fol- 
lowed by the date of publication, 1958, which is not 
enclosed in parentheses. 

The final portion of the heading contains the OWC 
code (M04) and the name of the cultural unit (So- 
mali). The M04 in front of the word Somali indicates 
that the complete text of the source from which this 
File page comes is located in category 116 in the 
M04 File. The M04 after the word Somali indicates 
the File for which this particular page of text has been 
classified. This distinction is important, because some 
pages or parts of pages may contain data pertinent to 
a File other than the one for which the source in gen- 
eral has been processed, and the pages should be filed 
accordingly. For example, if part of this page per- 
tained to the Masai File (OWC code FL12), the 
heading would be as follows: 

M04 Somali M04 
Masai FLI2 

Thus a copy of the page would be filed in both the 
M04 and FL12 Files, while the complete text would 
be located only in the M04 File. For further exam- 
ples of these procedures, see the Preface to the Out- 
line of Cultural Materials. 

Occasionally, a source or parts of a source may pertain 
only to a subregion or subgroup within the total cul- 
tural unit covered in a File. In such cases, this will be 
indicated by a subhead without an accompanying 
OWC code. For example: 

MS30 Wolof MS30 
Cayor 
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This entry means that the information on this File 
page refers only to the region or former state of Cayor 
within the Wolof cultural unit. 

Or take another example: 

SC7 Cagaba SC7 
Ica 

In this case, the File page pertains only to the Ica 
tribe rather than to the Cagaba in general. 

The type of heading that appears on the File page of 
a source which has been translated especially for the 
Files varies in only one respect from the type of head- 
ing just described: the page number of the translated 
text appears after the author's surname. This is exem- 
plified in the following copy of the heading from the 
sample File page shown in Illustration 9 (cf. p. 37): 



19: B^renger. F^raud-12 D-5 <no date) 1879 MS30 Wolof MS30 

I I I 

page number of translation 

The main consideration is to enable the researcher to 
go immediately from any passage in the translation to 
the corresponding passage in the original text. Since 
the pagination of the translation differs from that of 
the original, the former is put in the heading of each 
File page, whereas the latter, enclosed in slashes, ap- 
pears in the text where each new page begins in the 
original work and at the beginning of the text on each 
File page. Thus Illustration 9 shows the number 13, 
i.e. the pagination of the original text, enclosed in 
slashes immediately before the first line of translated 
text, while page 14 of the original text begins with the 
third paragraph. 

The heading on the foreign language text itself con- 
tains only the source number, the authors surname, 
and the OWC code, followed by the name of the cul- 
tural unit: 



I 19: Berenger-Ferautl MS30 Wolof [ 

Old Style File Pages. Prior to 1952, HRAF made 
typewritten excerpts of source materials. File pages 
containing typewritten excerpts are referred to as "old 
style" File pages. Seventeen Files are composed sub- 
stantially of old style File pages, and these Files are 
indicated in Table 1 (pp. 2-3) by a line drawn below 
the name of the cultural unit. 

The type of heading that appears on many old style 
File pages is exemplified in the following copy of the 



heading from the sample old style File page shown in 
Illustration 10 (cf. p. 39): 

I 22: Osgood-.146-147 E^5 (1947) 1951 Koreans I 
I 116,175,428,565,665 I 

There are three basic variations in this heading from 
the type of heading that appears on current File pages 
as previously described. First, following the authors 
surname (Osgood), there are two numbers (146-14?) 
which indicate the pages in this source from which 
the excerpt on this File page was derived. Second, 
the OWC code does not appear adjacent to the name 
of the cultural unit (Koreans), the reason being that 
the classification of cultural units that was first pub- 
lished in the Outline of World Cultures in 1954 had 
not yet been developed. The third variation is that the 
subject category code numbers pertaining to the ex- 
cerpted data (i.e. 116, 175, 428, 565, and 665) appear 
in the second line of the heading instead of being 
placed in the margin adjacent to the relevant text. 
This point will be discussed further in section D.2., 
below. 

On some old style File pages there is a fourth basic 
variation from the current format. The letter and num* 
ber codes (e.g. E-5) that indicate the author's back- 
ground and whether the data are primary or secondary 
do not appear. The researcher may also encounter a 
number of additional minor variations in format when 
working with old style File pages, but these should 
not pose any significant problems, so they will not be 
discussed here. 

Headings on old style File pages for foreign language 
texts differ from the current format only in one 
respect-they lack the OWC code. 

D. Subject Classification System 

The materials within each Cultural File are organized 
by subject, according to a special classification sys- 
tem. The following section will describe this system 
and explain how it is applied to the source materials 
and how the resulting arrangement of materials in a 
File is accomplished. 

1. The Outline of Cultural Materials l OCM ). The 
OCM is a manual which presents a comprehensive 
subject classification system pertaining to all aspects 
t)f mans behavior, social life, customs, material prod- 
ucts, and ecological setting. (See the Preface of the 
OCM for a discussion of the rationale and theoretical 
principles underlying this system of classification.) 
This system is used for the classification of materials 
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in all the Files; therefore, the OCA/ functions as a 
kind of subject index to the entire HRAF Files. 

The OCM consists of 710 numbered subject cate- 
gories, plus a category numbered 000 for unclassified 
materials (see item (d) in section D.2., on p. 38). 
The 710 categories are grouped into seventy-nine ma- 
jor subject divisions, each designated by a two-numI)er 
code ranging from 10 (Orientation) to 88 (Adoles- 
cence, Adulthood, and Old Age). Within each major 
subject division, more specific categories— up to nine 
in number— are defined and designated by a three- 
number code. For example, the 59 Family division is 
subdivided into seven more specific subject cate- 
gories as follows: 591 Residence, 592 Household, 593 
Family Relationships, 594 Nuclear Family, 595 Polyg- 
amy, 596 Extended Families, and 597 Adoption; the 
86 Socialization division includes among its nine spe- 
cific categories: 861 Techniques of Inculcation, 862 
Weaning and Food Training, . . . 869 Transmission of 
Beliefs. 

Following the number and title of each category in 
the OCM is a brief descriptive statement, indicating 
the range of information which may be classified un- 
der that category. It is impossible, of course, to do 
more than suggest the immense variety of specific 
content. Beneath the statement there normally ap- 
pears a list of cross-references to other categories un- 
der which related information may be classified. These 
cross-references are presented in tabular form in nu- 
merical order. (See the sample OCM page in Illustra- 
tion 5 on p. 32.) 

This system of subject categories was developed 
largely on a practical, trial-and-error basis. The cate- 
gories, therefore, represent a sort of common denom- 
inator of the ways in which anthropologists, geogra- 
phers, sociologists, historians, and nonprofessional 
recorders of cultural data habitually organize their 
materials. (See Ford [1971] for further discussion of 
the development of the OCM and Moore [1971] for 
a discussion of classification problems.) 

Some authors organize their data into broader or more 
abstract categories than do others. The OCM adopts a 
number of these, e.g. 181 (Ethos), 463 (Occupational 
Specialization), 511 (Standard of Living). It should 
be emphasized, however, that broad categories of this 
type will normally include only data thus organized 
in the sources, and that much pertinent information on 
such topics will be found only under the more specific 
categories employed in other sources. 

To avoid overloading certain categories with masses 
of descriptive detail about the artifacts employed as 



means in the particular cultural activity, or produced 
as results thereof, a number of categories are reserved 
si>ecifically for such descriptive data. The most im- 
l>ortant of these are found in divisions 29 (Clothing), 
34 (Stnictures), 40 (Machines), 41 (Tools and Ap- 
pliances), and 71 (Military Technology). 

Some categories, e.g. those of divisions 77 (Religious 
Beliefs) and 82 (Ideas alwut Nature and Man), are 
reserved primarily for symbolic or ideational behavior. 
A number of categories are concerned almost exclu- 
sively with organized social relationships and groups, 
e.g. those in divisions 47 (Business and Industrial 
Organization), 61 (Kin Groups), 64 (State), 70 
(Armed Forces), and 79 ( Ec^clesiastical Organiza- 
tion). 

A major distinction should be noted between those 
categories— the great majority— which describe the be* 
havior, customs, or social organization of ^ people as it 
appears equally to a member of that culture and to an 
outside observer, and other categories which present 
interpretations or conclusions involving a level of sci- 
entiric knowledge and abstraction usually |X)ssiblc 
only in a highly trained observer. The latter type in- 
cludes most of the categories in divisions 13 throu^i 
19 and such others as 435 (Price and Value), 511 
(Standard of Living), 781 (Religious Experience), 
and 811 (Logic). 

A Table of Contents and an extensive, detailed Index 
aid the location of appropriate subject categories by 
the researcher (cf. Illustrations 6 and 7 on pp. 33-34). 

2. Coding Techniques. **Coding'* refers to the subject 
classification of source materials by the application of 
the pertinent OCM subject category code numbers to 
the source pages. The following procedures pertain 
only to the current File page format; procedures ap- 
plied to old style File pages will be discussed sep- 
arately. 

Every File page must have at least one category num- 
ber entered in the margin adjacent to the first line of 
text on that page. This is necessary because each page 
is treated as a separate slip of paper. If no other num- 
bers are pertinent to the information on a page, three 
zeroes (000) should appear to indicate nonclassified 
data (cf. item (d), p. 38). 

Classification of the text information is done sentence 
by sentence, though most category numbers apply to 
a paragrapli at least. Category numbers may be en- 
tered singly or in groups, depending on whether one 
or more subjects are discussed in any specific block 
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ILLUSTRATION S 
Sample Pige from the OutSne of Culturat Materials 
(reduced) 



589 CELIBACY- -pre vmlence of tachelort and tpinetert; reasons for celibacy; 
•tattts and activities of unmarried, widowed, and divorced celitates; etc. 



59 FAMILiY--general sUtements dealing with several specific aspects of the 
family. The family is a social group consisting of two or more adults of 
different sex who are married to one another, and of one or more children, 
own or adopted, of the married parents. It is to be distinguished alike from 
marriage, the social relationship uniting the parents of opposite sex, and 
from the household, the social group occupying a dwelling or other domicile. 
Hence, strictly speaking, a married but childlesb couple or a widowed or 
divorced 7*r<9nt with children may form a household but not a family. 

591 RESIDENCE— prevailing rule governing the place of residence of a married 
couple (e.g., matrilocal, avunculocal, patrilocal, neolocal); existence of 
combined rules (e.g., alternating, bilocal, matri-patrilocal); occurrence of 
alternative rules under special circumstances; extent to which marriage 
normally involves the removal of bride or groom to another conununity (e.g., 
local ei^ogamy^ local endogamy); residence changes by children or unmarried 
adults (e.g., removal to home of grandparents or maternal uncle); residence 
changes made late in married life; evidence bearing upon former or current 

changes in residence rules; etc. See also: 

DwcUli^ 343 RmMmkc rMdJwtiMau tft« diforec 6S6 

Sttttemtm pftttcnt 361 OgantsAtioQ of tbt comfmmlty esi 

Md«*Mfvlec 383 lUiidMiet chAngci by wldowt tsd wldowen . . 763 

roitiMHul vliltt 333 

592 HOUSEHOUD- -typical composition (e.g., nuclear or polygamous family, joint 
or extended family, clan); range, types, and incidence of variations; extent 

of inclusion of servants, retainers, and dependent relatives (e. g. , aged grand- 
parents, parents-in-law); physical seat (e.g., a single small or Urge dwell- 
ing, a cluster of adjacent huts, a compound); functions and cooperative 
activities of the household imit as such (i.e. « irrespective of variations in 
family composition); locus of authority; rule of succession; mechanism for 
adjusting disputes within the household; ownership of dwelling, food stores, 
and household possessions; etc. Functions associated with particular forms of the 
family rather than with the household as such will be found in separate categories. 
See also: 



See also: 

RsU3ioweeUtet«i 
CsMof %rl4oin . 
MoanUm . . . « 



79 CbMCity 

796 Prt mtrittl adulthood 
7M 
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59 FAMILY 
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ILLUSTRATION 6 
Sample Page from the Outline of Cultural Materials Table of Contents 

(reduced) 



52 KECREATION 

521 ConverMtlon 

522 Humor 

523 Hobbles 

524 Games 

525 Camblii^ 

526 Adiletlc Sports 

527 Rett Days and Holidays 

528 Vacailons 

529 Recreational FacUldes 

53 FINE ARTS 

531 Dccorailve Art 

532 Represemailve Art 

533 Music 

534 Musical lAstrumenis 

535 Dancing 

536 Drama 

537 Oratory 

538 Llieraiure 

539 Uicrary Texts 

54 ENTERTAINMENT 

541 Specucles 

542 Commercialized Sports 

543 Exhibitions 

544 Public Uctures 

545 Musical and Theatrical Productions 

546 Motion Picture Industry 

547 Night Clubs and Cabarets 

548 Organized Vice 

549 Art and RecreatlonalSuppUes Industries 

55 INDIVIDUATION AND MOBIUTY 

551 Personal Names 

552 Names of Animals and Things 

553 Naming 

554 Sutus. Role, and Prestige 

555 Talent Mobility 

55C Accumulation of Wealth 

557 Manipulative Mobility 

558 Downward Mobility 

56 SOCIAL STRATIFfCATION 

561 Age Stratification 

562 Sex Status 

5G3 Ethnic Stratification 
564 Castes 
5C& Classes 

566 Serfdom and Peonage 

567 Slavery 

57 INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

571 Social Relationships and Groups 

572 Friendships 



573 Cliques 

574 VUltlng and Hospitality 

575 Sodalities 

576 Etiquette 

577 Ethics 

578 Ingroup Anugonlsms 

579 Brawls, Rlocs and Banditry 

58 MARRIAGE 

581 Basis of Marriage 

582 Regulation of Marriage 

583 Mode of Marriage 

584 Arranging a Marriage 

585 NuptUls 

586 Termination of Marriage 

587 Secondary Marriages 

588 Irregular Unions 

589 Celibacy 

59 FAMILY 

591 Residence 

592 Household 

593 Family RelatlonAlps 

594 Nuclear FamUy 

595 Polygamy 

596 Extended Families 

597 Adoption 

60 KINSHIP 

601 Kinship Terminology 

602 Kin Relationships 

603 Grandparents and Grandchildren 

604 Avuncular and Nepotic Relatives 

605 Cousins 

606 Parents-in-Law and Children-ln-Law 

607 Siblings-in-Law 

608 ArtlficUl Kin ReUtlon4)lps 

609 Behavior toward Nonrelatlves 

61 KIN GROUPS 

611 Rule of Descent 

612 KlQdreds and Ramages 

613 Lineages 

614 Slbs 

615 Phratrles 

616 Moieties 

617 Bilinear Kin Groups 

618 Clans 

619 Tribe and Nation 

62 COMMUNITY 

621 Community Structure 

622 Headmen 

623 Councils 

624 Local OfficUls 

vU 
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ILLUSTRATION 7 
Sample Page from the Outline of Cultural Materials Index 
(reduced) 



INDUSTRY 



UND 



loduttiy, home or cottage, 438, 478 

lodutuy (specialised), aircraft. 999} 
automobile, 398; beverage, 874: 
capital good*, 39; chemical, 38; 
coal producu, 382; electrical lup- 
piles, 393; fertlUter, 387; Itoa 
and tteel Induttry, 327; machine, 
392; motion picture, M6; petroleum. 
382; railway equipment, 397; 
recreational and aa suppUet, 549; 
rubber, 383; synthetic, 384; to- 
bacco, 277 

Infancy and childhood, 85 

bt^'ant, betrothal, 584; mortality, 165; 
sext»allty, 864 

Infant care, 854; feeding, 853 

Infanticide, 847 

Infectious diseases, incidence of, 164: 

treatment of, 757 
Inferiority, Incidence of, 152 
InflbuUtlon, 304 
Inflation. 458; of currency, 652 
Informal ln*group justice, 687; inter- 

group justice, 628 
Informanti, 115 

Information, dissemination of, 203: 

gathering of, for press, 204 
Ingestion, ideas about. 261, 887 
Io*group, antagonisms, 578; exalta- 
tion of, 186 
Inherlunce, 428; Uxa. 651 
Initiation of judicial proceedings. 
694 

Initiation, pubeny. 881: into age 
grades. 561 

Injuries, ueatment of, 752 

Innovation. 176 

Inns. 265, 275. 347. 485 

Insane peisons. care of. 758; exemp- 
tions from legal responsibility, 672 

Insanity, incidence of, 158; treat- 
ment of. 755 

Insecticides, manufacture of, 38. 278, 
314; use. animals, 231; human, 751 

Insectt. protective measures uken 
against, 751: incidence of, 136; 
measures to protect animals from. 
231. etc,: paraphemalia wore as 
protection against. 293: mosquito 
netting. 513; body lice, 515 



Insignia, 301; at prestige tymboU, 

554; mUlury, 708, 714 
Instigation of war, 781 
InsUncu, 152 

Instrumenu. 41: aircraft, 506; muil- 

cal, 534. navigation, 416, 502 
Insults, 578 

Insurance, 456; social, 745 
Inswrectlons, 669 
Integration, cultural, 178, 182: 

personal, 154, 155 
Intellectuals, InteUigeaula, 517: 

as a social group, 571 
Intelligence tests, 125; results of, 

153 

Intent, legal definition of, 672 

Interaction, social, 571 

Inter-community relations, 628 

Intercourse, sexual, 833 

Interest, 426; on public debt, 652 

Interior decoration and arrange- 
ment, 353 

Internal migration, 166 

International relations, 648 

Interpersonal relations, 57 

Interpreters, selection and use 
of, 184 

Intertribal relationships, 648 

Interviewing, 124 

Intimidation of gods, 782 

Intoxicants. 273 

Invalidism, 734 

Inventions. 176; as property, 424 
Investment, 454 
Iron and steel industry. 387 
Ironworklng, 326 
Inedentlsm. 563. 648 
Irregular unions. 588 
Inigatlon, 312 



Jails. 697 
Jealousy. 152 
Jesters. 582 

Jewelers, 306: tools, 413 
Jewelry manufacture, 306 
Jokes, 582 

Joking relationships. 602 
Judicial authority, 692 



iuggUog, 524 
Juries, 693 
Jurisprudence, 671 
Jus pcimae noctls, 585 
jusUce, 69; at an ideal, 577 
Justice, Informal ln-|rottp, 687t 
informal iater-^up, 688 

K 

KaoUn, 317 

Kava. ai a hcverage. 272t 

at a stimulant, 276 
Kidnapping. 673 
Killing humans. 682 
Kin groups. 61 
Kin reUtionshlpi, 608 
Kindreds, 613 
Klngihlp, divine, 643 
Kinship, 60 

Kimhlp regulation of sex, 836 
Kinship terminology, 601 
Knitting, 386 
Knives* forks, spoons, 418 
Knife sheaths, 412 
Knots and lashlqgs, 884 
Krul, 361, 361, 592 
KuU, 431 



Labor, 46: dlvlsloo of, between 
town, country, 438: drafu, 466, 
653; levies, 651; by age. 661: 
by sex, 463 

Labor and leisure, 461 

Labor organisatioa,467 

Labor relations. 466 

Labor supply and employment, 464 

Laboratories, chemical research, 
381: medical, 748 

Ubret, 301 

Uc, 831, 337 

Lace making, 286; embroidery, 531 

Lacutlon, 853 

Udders, 417 

Lag, cultural, 133 

Laments, 533 

Umps, 354 

Land, as property, 423: at source of 

wealth. 427. 566: clearing of. 241 
Land reform, specific, 423 
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of data. Tlic category number or group of numbers is 
recorded in the margin of the page as nearly as ik)s- 
sible opposite the beginning words of the first sen- 
tence to which the number or group is appropriate. 
This category number or group of numbers is ap- 
plicable until the data vary in subject matter and a 
new number or group of numbers is more pertinent. 

If <j(iscussion of a single subject or the same group of 
subjects is continued for several pages, the same cate- 
gory number or group of numbers will be repeated at 
the beginning of each page imtil another subject is 
introduced or the discussion of any particular subject 
ceases. 

Each time a new category number or group of num- 
bers is introduced, all previously entered numbers 
cease to be applicable unless they are repeated in the 
new series. For example, on the sample File page in 
Illustration 8 (cf. p. 36), category number 668 (Po- 
litical Movements) applies to the first three lines of 
text. This initial category number ceases to apply as 
category 177 (Acculturation) is introduced at the 
fourth line of text. This means that there are no data 
on political movements in the immediately subsequent 
part of the text. If there were, nuniber 668 would be 
repeated along with the new number 177, When data 
on political movements again appear in the bottom 
three lines of text, number 668 is repeated there, along 
with the other pertinent category number 648 (Inter- 
national Relations). The only exception to this prin- 
ciple occurs in the case of category numbers enclosed 
in brackets, as. discussed in item (b), below. 

On old style File pages, a different procedure is fol- 
lowed, as already noted in section C, above. The sub- 
ject category code numbers are listed sequentially in 
one or more rows directly below the first line of the 
heading, starting at the left-hand side of the page (cf. 
Illustration 10 on p. 39). In the sample old style File 
page shown in Illustration 10, the short line drawn 
below category number 565 indicates that this par- 
ticular copy of this File page was placed in category 
565 in the Korea File. Hnally, it may be noted that 
category number 116 appears on this sample File 
page. This practice has been discontinued in the cur- 
rent format since an extra copy of every File page is 
automatically printed for inclusion in the 116 Text 
category. 

As a rule, information is not classified for both a spe- 
cific category and the categories to which it is cross- 
referenced in the OCAi, since it is assumed that the 
researcher will investigate all of the categories to 
which he is referred by the OCM. Similarly, cate- 



gories which follow each other consecutively in the 
OCM are normally not used for the same passage. If, 
for example, a passage refers to both courtship (cate- 
gory 584) and nuptials (category 585), a decision is 
usually made as to which category is more appropri- 
ate, and the passage is classified accordingly. The 
researcher should, therefore, consult categories adja- 
cent to the one he is using for material that may be 
relevant to his topic. 

Whenever possiblCy Infommtion is classified according 
to a specific three-number category rather than the 
broader ttco-number categories. In addition, certain 
other technical conventions are used to make the Files 
as useful as possible to the researcher. These include 
the two-number, bracketed, asterisked, and zeroed 
categories, each of which is discussed below. 

(a) Two-number categories. A two-number OCM 
category is used when the nature of the material is 
such that a breakdown into ir*ore specific three- 
number categories is not feasible. For example, a 
passage covering briefly information pertinent to 
categories 301 (Ornament), 302 (Toilet), and 305 
(Beauty Specialists) may be classified only for 
category 30 (Adornment). 

(b) Bracketed categories. An OCM category num- 
ber is enclosed in brackets to indicate to the re- 
searcher that only the sentence or two opposite the 
bracketed number contains information pertinent to 
that specific category. The last preceding unbrack^ 
eted category number or group of numbers applies 
equally to material immediately opposite and suc- 
ceeding the position of the bracketed number. For 
example, on the sample File page in Illustration 9 
(cf. p. 37) most of the page deals with preventive 
medicine (category 751), but there are also brief 
references to sects (category 795), ethnobotany 
(category 824), ethnozoolog}' (category 825), and 
sorcery (category 754). The category numbers for 
these brief references are all enclosed in brackets 
to indicate that only the immediately adjacent 
passages are pertinent to those category numbers^ 
and that category number 751 continues to apply. 

It should be emphasized that bracketed categories 
do not indicate any difference in the importance or 
validity of the adjacent information as compared 
to other material classified with unbracketed num- 
bers. The brackets indicate that the information so 
marked is brief and may be incidental or paren- 
thetical to the subject matter discussed at greater 
length in the larger context. The distinction be- 
tween material marked by bracketed numbers and 
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ILLUSTRATION 8 
Sample File Pftge, Annotated 



AUTHOR'S TRAINING 
(Ethnologist) 



SOURCE AUTHOR'S 
NUMBER LAST 
NAME 



SOURCE EVALUATION (Original OUTLINE OF WORLD CULTURES CODE 
Field Work by Trained Researcher) (Indicating Loatlon of Text Category) 



DATE OF 

FIELD 

WORK 



DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 



2: Lewis E-5 (1956-1957) 1958 




NAME OF 
SOCIETY 



OUTLINE OF WORLD CULTURES CODE 
(Indicating Location of Category Pages) 



M04 SomaU M04 



MODERN POLITICAL MOVEMENTS |N SOMALILAND 



251 



niefs and i new elice-ilchough there is something of this especially among the Sab of 
Somalia. The real struggle is between the ideal of national unity as opposed to the 
reality of the values of clanship and sectional kinship interests m the lineage system. 

As a whole, the Sonulilands. because of their poverty in natur^ resources, have 
been linle affected economically by European colonization. Putoral nomadism 
remains tht t«^ic economy, carrying with it for the majority of the population the 
traditional political structure and kinship values described above. There has been no 
general local industrial revolution* and correspondingly little large-scale urbanization. 
The main towns in the Somali territories are ubulated here for comparison with 
estimates of their population. 



668- 
177- 



French Sonuliland 
British Protectorate 
Harar Province of Ethiopia 
Somalia 



Jibuti, new town, population c. 30,000 (15,000 Somali).' 
Hargeisa, new town, population' c. 30,000 Sonuli. 
Harar, ancient city, population^ c. 60,000 (2,000? Sonuli). 
Mogadishu, ancient city,' population c. 110,000. 

The presence of a class of traders is no new phenomenon, although the Somali 
element in it, u opposed to the Asian immigrant, has probably considerably increased 
over the last twenty years. Through foreign colonization markets have widened and 
trade extended. In the absence of any large European settler t^ammunity in Somalitand 
the middle class of 'new men', which has arisen elsewhere in Africa in response to 
colonial rule, has been largely absorbed in posts in the administrative services. The 
influence of a European alien community is most nurked in Somalia, the former 
Italian colony and the foothold for the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. But, compared 
with other African colonies, the numbers are small-at present including expatriate 
administrative suff amounting to linle over 4,000-and economic developments and 
the attraction of foreign investments luve been correspondingly slight. Certainly in 
Somalia the work of the a^cultural associations (the largest being the Societa 
Agricota halo Somaia, S.A.I.S.) constitutes an economic development of some 
importance.* But the number of labourers employed here and in light industries is 
small. The population of Somalia is estimated^ to consist of 40 per cent, nomads, 30 
per cent, pastoralists who practise some agriculture, 20 per cent riverine cultivators, 
and 10 per cent, town dwellers. In the British Protectorate 5 per cent, of the 
population are thought to pracrise cultivation (the north*western cultivators), 5 per 
cent, to live in tovrns, and the remainder (90 per cent.) to be fully nomadic* 

In the small ten^torv of French Somaliland, on the other hand, almo5t half of the 
mixed Somali, Oanakil, and Arab population i; concentrated in the relatively heavily 
industrialized port of Jibuti, on which the country's economy mainly depends. 

As a whole, the Somali have not been harshly administered or savagely oppressed 
under the colonial regimes. This conunon spur to nationalism-in the form of 
opposition to colonial rule-was probably, however, of some significance in Somalia 



361- 
162- 



441- 
563- 



t62 



648- 
668- 



'ThK fictor It justly umted for other pirtt of Africi 
in T Hodgktn't essay. SatiOMlnm in Colonui Afnc* 
London. 1956 

*Dociimentt et Suintufun. No iv. feb 19S7. p 6 
^Cotonuit It f pom. Somiltbiid Ptottclotttt. I9S2/S. 
19S4.P 20, fivts a figure of J 2.000 
*This scents a mvtfuhie esttmaie for 1957 fro-n 



Jl.OOO recorded in 19J8 by franeolini. i9Jt. p !lJ5 

*Riipporr Sumalir. t9SS.p 149 

*See RjppMt Snrnj/if. t9Si. pp 64-77. Lewis. 
19S5. pp. ao-82 

^Rjppoti Somjiit. tVSSt p %9 
*Huni. 19S1.P 121 



•POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS 

'ACCULTURATION 



SEHLEMENT 
PATTERNS 

COMPOSITION OF 
POPULATION 



MERCANTILE 
.BUSINESS 

. ETHNIC 
STRATIFICATION 



COMPOSITION OF 
POPULATION 



INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS 
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ILLUSTRATION 9 
Sample File Page, Tnmsbtion with Bracketed Categories, Partly Annotated 

page number in the translated text 

i 

19: Berenger-Feraud-i 2 D-5 (no date)i879 MS30 Wolof MS30 

> /13 cont. / 

302 covered with fairly long hair, while the rest is closely cropped; 
855 ^^^^^ ^^'^^^ patterns are executed in this manner. We have 
said that the little girls often have a little lock to which is at- 
tached a bead, a shell,;a small piece of money, etc. 

A necessary complement to the costume of both sexes 
among the Ouolof of any age is the grigri , an amulet pur- 
chased more or less expensively and intended for protection 
against a number of evils, misfortunes, snares, etc. Children 
often have only a grigri for their entire dress; no Moslem, 
(795) man or woman, is without one. If wc look well, we shall find 
that the Catholic Ouolof who do not wear one are very few in 
number. 

^ > /14/ The grigris are of all possible shapes; it is usually 

a verse from the Koran written on a scrap of paper and covered 
either with a wrapping of cloth, a piece of leather, or a piece 
of metal. The shape and size of these grigris vary infinitely: 
one is as spherical as a nut, another is triangi ^ar, another 
square. There are some to be put around thv head and others 
which go on the finger, on the wrist, at the ankle, crosswise, 
or around the waist. Some Negroes have a vertible load of 
them. Anyone who cannot get a metal cover for his grigri 
[824] uses leather or a piece of material. - The tooth of a shark 
[825] or jackal, a bone, a shell, and a simple piece of wood some* 
times constitute very venerated grigris . 

This grigri is intended to prevent a thousand evils. 
There are some against headaches, toothaches, burns, the 
bite of the crocodile, sharks and snake; I have seen some 
intended to combat the cunning oi the merchant with whom 
[754] one is dealing, the evil spells of sorcerers. In a word, there 
are some against anything that might harm the physical or 
moral well-t>eing of an individual. The Negroes confidence 
in his grigri is blind, and when he has material proof of its 
inanity, he only attributes the misfortune to the poor manu- 
facture of the talisman; he therefore hurries to' procure 
another more efficacious one, that is to say, more expensive, 
instead of being cured of his superstition. 

M. PicLard, the French consul at Sainte-Marie, reports 
the following anecdote on this subject, which many people 



*Some of the comments on this sample File page obviously reflect the biases of a nineteenth- 
century European, but the specific data reported are valid and useful. 



corresponding 
page numbers in 
the original 
foreign text 



bracketed 

category 

numbers 
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that classifiVd by iinbraiki tod iiiimluTs is thus o\w 
which is clearl}' quantitati\f, not quah'tativc. 

( c ) Asterisked categories. An asterisk ( * ) is some- 
times placx»d Iwside a categor>- number to indicate 
that a block of material pertinent to this categorx' 
exists, and that this material will be found only in 
the complete text (categor>' 116). For example, in a 
collection of folk tales, category 539 (Literary 
Texts) would apply to each page, and the book 
might thus appear in its entirety in I>oth the 116 
and 539 categories. To avoid this duplication, cate- 
gor>' 539 is asterisked (^539), a cross-reference 
slip is prepared for category 539 referring the re- 
searcher to categor>' 116, and File pages are printed 
only for the 116 category. It is not necessary for 
the pages that have been asterisked to be stric^tly 
consecutive; the major criteria are that they be 
more than thirty ixiges in length and just as useful 
in category 116 as in a rp^r»ific subject category. 

(d) Zeroed categories. Passages which ha\'e no 
relevance to any category in the OCM are "zeroed 
out,** i.e. three zcToes (000) a;e placed opi)osite 
the text to which they apply. Material so marked 
appears only in category 116 (Texts). Triple ze- 
roes are most frequently used for tables of contents. 
acknowledgmex>ts, speculations of the author, ran- 
dom comments, etc. 

3. Multiple filing techniques. Within each Cultural 
File, the File pages are arranged according to OCM 
subject categories. This is accomplished by the follow- 
ing procedure. One copy of a page of text is repro- 
duced for each different category number on that 
page, and a copy filed under each of the appropriate 
subject categories within that File. An additional copy 
is made and filed in the J 16 Text category. Thus each 
File contains both a coipplete, page-order text copy 
of every source processed for that File, plus a series 
of category divisions within which all pages dealing 
with a particular subject are brought together. 

Tlie sample File page in Illustratiovi 8 may serve as an 
example of this technique. This page was processed 
for the M04 Somali File, and it contains seven differ- 
ent category numbers written in the margin. Seven 
copies of this page were reproduced, and a copy filed 
within each of those seven subject categories in the 
Somali File. An eighth copy was also made and filed 
in the 116 Text category of the Somali File. In this 
way, all of the information on, for instance, political 
movements (category 668) among the Somali, from 
all of the sources processed for the Somali File, is to 
be found in a single block in Category 668 in the 
M04 Somali File. 

ERIC ,.| 



Tim processi of reproducing and filing multiple copies 
of text iHiges by mhject categories tvithin each CuU 
tural File is what makes the HRAF Files a rafHd and 
efficient data retriead system^ tcjiich can significantly 
facilitate any relevant research project. 

4. Inclusion of Complete, Page-Order Texts. A com* 

plete copy, in [Wge order, of ever>' source processed 
for a particular Cultural File is included in category 
116 (Texts) of that File. These sources are arranged 
in order by source numbi»r. By referring to category 
116, users of a File can establish the complete original 
context for any File page appearing in other cate- 
gories of that File. 

If a source was translated from a foreign language 
especially for inclusion in the Files, a complete, page- 
order copy of the foreign text is also placed in cate- 
gory 116, directly following the English translation. 

E. Physical Formot of the Paper Files 

The Paper Files are ct)mposed of standardized 5" x 8" 
paiKT slips called File pages. (There are now approxi- 
mately three million File pages in each complete set 
of the PapcT Files.) The textual content is printed (or 
typed, in the case of old style File pages) on only one 
side of each File page. These pages are then filed in 
filing cabinets with drawers of the appropriate di- 
mensions. Tliere is a separate File for each distinc- 
tive cultural unit as defined in the OWC. Within each 
File, the File pages are arranged topically according 
to the subjat categories of the OCM. For example, as 
noted in the description of multiple filing techniques, 
all of the imges marked for information on political 
movements (category 668) among the Somali, from 
all the sources processed, are to be found in a single 
block, l)etween tabbed separator cards, under Cate- 
gory 668 of the M04 Somali File. Within such a block 
of File pages, the individual pages are arranged in a 
definite order, first by sequential source number, and 
second, within each source, by sequential page num- 
ber. 

A complete set of the Paper Files may be found at 
each of HRAFs twenty-four sponsoring institutions, 
and a twenty-fifth set is maintained at HRAF head- 
quarters in New Haven, Connecticut. 

F. Microfilm Card Formats 

Physically, the HRAF-Mierofiles consist of 3" x 5" 
microfilm cards*. (This program was started before 
the general adoption of the now standard 4" x 6" 
microfiche size, and the 3" x 5" size was chosen so 
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ILLUSTRATION 10 
Sample File Page {Old Slyle)> Partly Annoltaled 



(reduced) 



Note: Ofity tkose items in the heading which do not correspond to tJie 
items explained in lUtistration 8 are annotated. See p. 30 for a 
discussion of this heading format 



^HiJPSSSm ^*2S52."™»" wii uci or 



22: Oagood—146-147 £*S 
U6» 17S. 42$. S65» 66S 



(1947) 1951 ^Koreans 



**The great importance of family and clan held for all the Korean people irrespective 
of class and condition, but for political and social reasons more emphasis was gives; to 
status by the Yangpan group. Active allegiance to a political party was almost inevitabUi 
since these latter organisations were primarily alliances established between p^^erful 
families controlling most of the land and the farmers who cultivated it Family records 
were kept over many generations and it was inevitable that sons to inherit the positions 
of power and prestige were a first requirement. Therefore, although the life pattern of 
the indi- [147] vidv^l is parallel in both classes, notable emphases appear in that of the 
Yangpan, as we shall see. 



that the cards would fit regular library catalogue 
card drawers.) With only minor exceptions, each 
Cultural File in the HRAF-Microfiles is an exact pho- 
tographic duplicate of the corresponding -Paper File. 
The microfilm cards within each Cultural File are 
arranged sequentially actrording to the subject cate* 
gory code numbers of the OCM. 

There are two types of microfilm cards. For the first 
ten years of the HRAF-Microfiles program (1958-67), 
microfilm strips jacketCMd in ac*ctate and cardboard 
were used, capable of accommodating up to twenty- 
seven File page images (cf. Illustrations 11 and 12). 
Since 1968, a complete microfiche format has been 
used that is capable of accommodating up to sixty 
File page images (cf. Illustrations 13 and 14). The 
top portion or heading of each microfilm card, 
whether jacketed microfilm or microfiche, carries the 
essential identification and control information. The 
information elements presented in the headings of 
both types of microfilm cards are as follows: (1) each 
card is numbered consecutively within a given File as 
an aid in filing and refiling the cards— this is called 
the card serial number; (2) the proper OWC code 
and the name of the cultural unit are indicated^ and 
(3) the OCM category code number(s) for the sub- 
ject (s) contained on that card are listed. Beyond this 
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common framework, the number, kind, and arrange- 
ment of information elements in the heading differ in 
the two types of microfilm cards, as may be seen from 
an inspection of Illustrations 11 through 14. It should 
also be noted that while the headings on the jacketed 
microfilm cards follow the same pattern in cards 
marked for both the 116 Text category and for the 
other subject categories, the headings on the micro- 
fiche cards tliffer in this respect, with additional infor- 
mation (i.e. the sourc*c number, authors surname, 
and the page numbers of the first and last File pages 
appearing on that card) being included in the head- 
ing of cards classified for the 116 Text category. 

Other than relatively minor variations in the headings, 
there are two significant format differences between 
the jacketed microfilni cards and the microfiche cards. 
These differences involve the number of subject cate- 
gories treated per card, and the arrangement of File 
page images on a card 

On a microfiche card, only the File pages that have 
been nied in a single subject category (in the Paper 
Files) will appear, even though there may be space 
for more File page images. Or, if a card has been 
headed for Category 116 (Texts), only File pages 
from a single source will appear on that card On 
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ILLUSTBmON a 



Sample Jacketed Microfilm Card, Amiotated 



CARD SEKIAl 
NUMBER 



owe 

CODE 



NAME O? 
CUITURAI UNIT 



oc;a suuect 
category code 

NUMIERS 



SOURCE 
NUMICRS 



FIRST AND 
lAST PAGE 
NUMiERS 




ILLUSTRATION 12 

Sample jacketed Microfilm Card from Category 116 
(Texts), Amiotated 



CARD SERtAl 
NUMIER 



owe 

CODE 



NAME OP 
CUITURAI UNIT 



OCM SUUECT 
CATEGORY CODE 
NUMBERS 



SOURCE 
NUMBERS 



FIRST AND 
LAST PAGE 
NUMBERS 
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ILLUSTRATION 13 



Sample Microfiche Card, Annotate<I 



OCM SUftJECT CATEGORY CARD SERIAL OWC NAME OF 

CODE NUMBER NUMftER CODE CULTURAL UNIT 




ILLUSTRATION 14 

Sample Microfiche Card from Category 116 (Texts), 
Amiotated 



SOURCE NUMBER, AUTHOrS CARD SERIAL OWC NAME OF 

SURNAME, AND PAGE NUMBERS NUMBER CODE CULTURAL UNIT 




jacketed microfilm cards, ii) contrast, all of the avail- 
able space for File page images will be used, so that 
File pages that were filed in more than one. subject 
category (in the Paper Files) may appear on a single 
card, depending wpon the number of File pages per 
categorv*. And File pages from more than one source 
may appear on a card classified for Category 116. 

The arrangement of File page images on a microfiche 
card folloNN's a regular sequence, running from left to 
right and top to bottom, but the arrangement of File 
page images on jacketed microfilm cards is more com- 
plicated and variable. There arc two basic patterns, 
each of which will be described briefly, but the re- 
searcher should be alert for other specific variations 
in the cards he may be using. 



The second patteni is used for current style File 
pages, which are mainly photoreproductions of orig- 
inal text pages. On a microfilm card these pages are 
arranged into two rows with up to twelve File pages 
per row— making tweh'c columns. The columns are 
then grouped into three block, of four columns each 
(meaning eight File page images per block). The 
arrangement of blocks on a microfilm card and the 
sequencing of File pages are the same as for the first 
.pattcm, i\s may be seen in the following diagram: 

DIAGRAM 2 

Arrangement of Current Style File Pages on a 
Jacketed Microfilm Card 



The first pattern is used mainly for old style File 
pages, with type running the width of the File page. 
On a microfilm card these pages are arranged into 
three rows with up to nine File pages per row— mak- 
ing nine columns. The columns are then groupea into 
three blocks of three colimins each (meaning nine 
File page images per block). Fot Purposes of discus- 
sion, we will number these blocks 1, ^, and 3. Usually, 
block number 1 appears on the rig/i^-hand side of a 
microfilm card, block number 2 in the center, and 
block number 3 on the left side. In this case the File 
pages are sequenced from rig/if to left and top to bot- 
tom tvithin each block successively, starting with 
block number 1. This pattern is illustrated in the fol- 
loNving diagram: 

DIAGRAM 1 

Arrangement of Old Style File Pages on a Jacketed 
Microfilm Card 
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Occasionally the arrangement of blocks and the se- 
quencing of File pages may be reversed in both pat- 
terns. That is, block number 1 may appear on the left- 
hand side of a microfilm card, block number 2 in the 
center, and block number 3 on the right side. In that 
case, the File pages are sequenced from left to right 
and top to bottom within each block successively, 
again starting with block number 1. 

lliis rather complex organization of materials on the 
jacketed microfilm cards was largely a product of the 
microfilming technology available at the time. With 
the use of the microfiche format initiated in 1968, a 
much simpler organization of materials is possible, as 
previously noted. 

As of 1973, sixteen annual series of the HRAF-Micro- 
files had been issued, incorporating a total of 190 Cul* 
tural Files on 71,375 microfilm cards. 
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PART VL TOWARD A COMPREHENSIVE, CULTURAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 



The HRAF Files constitute the focal component of a 
developing information system. HRAFs over-all ob- 
jective is the provision of a comprehensive, integrated, 
cultural information system for comparative and area 
research in the social-behavioral sciences. This sec- 
tion of the Guide presents brief descriptions of the 
other components of this system that are already 
available or currently under development. Further in- 
formation about these cmiponents may be obtained 
from HRAF. 

A. The HRAF Orientation Film 

This film (16 mm., color & sound, ca. 15 min.) is en- 
titled "Human Relations Area Files: A Fund of Knowl- 
edge.** It presents (1) a brief intellectual and organi- 
2ationaI history of HRAF (2) the nature and structure 
of the HRAF Files (3) some basic procedures for 
using the Files most efficiently, and (4) varied usages 
for which the Files are particularly suitable. This is 
not, however, a technical instnictional film. Rather, 
it was produced by HRAF to serve priftiarily as a com- 
munications device; it provides a good introduction to 
the Files for persons unfamiliar with the Collection. 
As such, the film has proven to be an effective means 
of disseminating knowledge about the Files, and for 
improving the quantitative and qualitative usage of 
the Files through its presentation to librarians, aca- 
demic departments, and students. 

B* Bibtbgraphk Components 

HRAF has developed a sophisticated, computerized 
bibliographic system for the collection, organization, 
storage, manipulation, and retrieval of bibliographic 
data. This system, called HABS (HRAF Automated 
Bibliographic System), is especially designed to serve 
the needs of the social-behavioral sciences and area 
studies. Details of HABS cannot be presented here, 
but the interested reader may consult Koh (1973), 
which gives a full description of the basic character- 
istics and capabilities of the system. All of the biblio- 
graphic components discussed below, except for those 
in item 4, were produced through the application of 
HABS. 

1. The HRAF Source Bibliograi^y. This bibliography 
contains a listing of all books, articles, and manu- 
scripts processed for the HRAF Files. Bibliographic 
entries are organized by cultural units and arranged 
in alphanumeric sequence by OWC codes. Every 
entry that has been included in the HRAF-Microfiles 
is annotated with the year of inclusion in parentheses* 



The bibliography is indexed by area and alphabeti- 
cally by author and by cultural unit. It was first pub- 
lished in 1969, and it is up-dated annually by means 
of HABS. 

2* Library Catalog Cards. In order to make the ma- 
terials in the HRAF Files more accessible to potential 
users, HRAF also produces a set of standard library 
catalog cards, which may be interfiled with existing 
catalog files in a subscribing institution s library. The 
cards c*over all of the monographs processed for the 
HRAF Files. 

3. Culture Unit Bibliographies. Rarely, if ever, will all 
of the available literature on a cultural unit be proc- 
essed for the HRAF Files (see section V.B.2. on p. 28 
for a. discussion of this point). To complement the 
materials in the Files, therefore, HRAF plans to pro- 
duce comprehensive, analytical bibliographies on all 
of the incorporated cultural units. These bibliogra* 
phies will be inserted in the pertinent Files, including 
index entries in the relevant subject categories, and 
will also be issued in published form. This combina- 
tion of the data in a Cultural File plus the related 
analytical bibliography will provide a new and power- 
ful .^isearch tool for social scientists. Thus far, only 
three such bibliographies have been almost fully 
processed: Copper Eskimo, Lapps, and Pawnee. Bib- 
liographies on other cultural units will be produced 
as rapidly as is feasible. 

4. Bibliographies of Cross-Cultural Studies. In section 
II.B. of this Guide, the use of the HRAF Files for 
cross-cultural research was explored at length. With- 
in the past few years HRAF has expanded its role in 
this field by sponsoring the preparation of annotated 
bibliographies of cross-cultural studies (see O'Leary 
1969, 1971, 1973a). Part of the information given for 
each entry is whether or not the study was based 
directly or indirectly on data from the HRAF Files. , 
More importantly, since these are the only regular, 
comprehensive bibliographies published in this field, 
they make a significant and widely appreciated con- 
tribution to the assessment and development of cross- 
ailtural research. 

C. The HRAF Index 

Another major research tool is the Index to the Hu- 
man Relations Area Files (8 vols., approx. 5,000 
pages), which was prepared under the joint auspices 
of HRAF and the Council for Intersocietal Studies at 
Northwestern University. This publication is a com- 
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plete» page-by-page» line-by-line subject index to over 
4,000 sources included in the HRAF Files up to about 
the end of 1967* The index is organized according to 
the 710 subject categories of the Outline of CvUurdl 
Maieridls, and contains over 2»000»000 page references 
keyed to specific sources and specific Cultural Files. 
A major purpose of the index, when used in conjunc- 
tion with the HRAF Source Bibliography, is to enable 
a user to go directly to conventional library resources 
in situations where the HRAF Files are not available. 
Also, it can be used to check the coverage in the Files 
Oh any given subject without consulting the Files 
themselves. Thus a researcher can determine rapidly 
if there is sufficient information on a subject in the 
Files to do whatever research he may be planning. 
Future up-datings of the index are planned by HRAF. 



D. Coded Data Archive 

HRAF is sponsoring the development of a computer- 
ized archive of coded data at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo under the direction of Raoul 
Naroll. This archive will incorporate all available cul- 
tural codes such as those published in . Murdock^s 
Ethnographic Atlas (1967) and Textor's A Cross- 
Cultural Summary (1968), and will also include 
quality control information and page references 
(when possible) to the data sources on which the 
codes are based Computer programs will enable re* 
searchers to make various statistical analyses of the 
archived data. When the archive is operational^ its 
services will be made available to scholars and stu- 
dents. 
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APPENDIX A 



LIST OF ADDITIONAL CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH TOPICS 
AND PROBLEMS FOR STUDENTS 
(Including Relevant OCM Category Numbers) 



1. Evidence for malnutrition and its effects (146). 

2. Color perception (158, 822). Different peoples 
liave different ranges of color names, and the 
question is: Do they perceive colors differently? 
An interesting but tricky topic. 

3. Innovation and invention (176). Lord llaglan 
once said: "A savage is incapable of inventing 
anything.'* Check his hypothesis cross-culturally, 
but be sure to define your terms. 

4. Evidence of race prejudice and/or religious in- 
tolerance among non-literate peoples (186, 798). 

5. Concepts of progress as cultural goals (185). 
Get what you can from the Files and if there is 
not too much, summarize it and contrast it with 
what you know of the American concept of "get- 
ting ahead." 

6-7. Secondary languages as a means of social inter- 
action. (6) A survey of the frequency, purposes 
and causes of bilingualism (191). 
(7) The role of special marginal languages 
(pidgin, trade languages), their composition and 
frequency (198). 



12. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



Culturally patterned expressions of affection (or 
fear or disgust or grief) (201, 152). This could 
be an exceptional paper, showing the varieties of 
culturally determined responses from a single 
psychological stimulus. 

The organization of agricultural labor (241). A 
cross-cultural study of the formation of special 
groups (work parties etc.) for a specific end. 

A survey of food preservation (251). The acqui- 
sition of a food surplus is largely dependent on 
some means of preservation, which in turn per- 
mits men to gather into larger cultural groups. If 
there is too much information, narrow down topic 
to smoking, etc., as a means of preservation. 

FlunCer drives and gluttony (261). A sur\" of 
groups which gorge themselves periodically. Try 
to find out why they do it. 



13. 



Meals and eating regularity (264). A cross-cul- 
tural study to determine if there appear to bo 
universal physiological norms which govern eat- 
ing habits. Limit yourself to the number of times 
a day men eat. 

The varieties of alcoholic beverages consumed 
by non-W<^st*»ni man (273). This is always a 
good subject to be an authority on. Work on the 
kinds of focf rermented and the methods of fer- 
mentatioif. 



14. Narcotics and their non therapeutic roles (276). 

15. Uses of clothing (291). A cross-cultural study of 
normal clothing (exclude ceremonial clothing) 
to determine its functions. Is it primarily used in 
each group as a protection from the elements, 
for reasons of vanity, modesty, etc.? Do not 
make this a descriptive study, but stress uses. 
Compare the various uses cross-culturally and 
arrive at generalizations. 

16. Sex and status differences in the wearing of't)ma- 
ments (301). 

17. Land usage efficiency (311). Try to answer this 
one question for each culture on which you can 
find information: Do they use land efficiently? 
After ^'ou have done this, make cross-cultural 
generalizations. There are two ways to define 
efficiency. One is absolute in terms of advanced 
agricultural technology. The second is relative, 
in terms of the culture. See how they both work. 

18. The role of seasonal dwellings (342). 

19. Status differences reflected in dwelling types 
(342). Generalize on the cross-cultural kinds of 
status roles that require special buildings. 

20. Cross-cultural roles and usages of nonfunctional 
monuments (349). You will ultimately have to 
define "monuments" and "nonfunctional,'* per* 
haps challenging the latter concept. 

21. A survey of weapons of warfare in nonliterate 
societies (411). Read category 411 in the Outline 
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of Cultural Materials and arrive at a typology of 
different weapons, then plot their distribution. 

22. Exchange transactions (437). 

23. Forms of gambling and their social roles (524). 
Put the emphasis upon the various cultural con- 
texts such as laying wagers on games, contests, 
bets, etc. 

24r Slavery (567). Discuss forms and functions. 

25. Age stratification; a survey of social forms (561). 
Be sure to distinguish age grades where they oc? 
cur. 

26. A cross-cultural survey of clubs, secret societies, 
and othei vluntary organizations with a restrict- 
ed membership (575). 

27. Brawls and riots: a cross-cultural study of inter- 
personal relationships (579). 

28. Ingroup antagonism; a typological survey (578). 

29. Secondary marriages of the levirate type (587). 

30. A survey of the typical composition of house- 
holds (592). 

31. A survey of irregular marriages (588). 

32. Types of adoption and their various cultural roles 
(597). 

33. Patterns of behavior between grandparents and 



grandchildren; a cross-cultural study of role re- 
lationships (603). 

34. Patterns of behavior toward nonrelatives (609). 

35. Community and village councils as a means of 
social control (623). 

36. Law enforcement specialization (624). 

37. The prevalence of alcoholism (633). 

38. A cross-cultural survey of the motives for war- 
fare (721). 

39. Sorcery as a cause of disease (754). 

40. Types of medical specialists (759). 

41. Incidence of suicide and attitudes toward it 
(762). 

42. Luck and chance (777). 

43. Orgies, revels, phallic rites, and other practices 
reflecting release kom normal inhibitions (786) 
(stress forms and occurrence). 

44. The prevalence and forms of divination (787). 

45. Cultural definitions of adultery (837). 

46. Prevalence of infanticide (847). 

47. The role and prevalence of puberty rites (881). 

48. Status of the aged (888). 
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APPENDIX B 
DEFINING THE FILE UNITS 



As indicated in section V.A.I. (p. 25), the cultural 
units defined in the OWC are highly variable in their 
nature and scale. Of particular importance here is the 
fact that while some of these OWC units, such as 
FF57 Tiv or NT23 Zuni, consist of only one distinct 
culture, other OWC units, such as FQS Bemba or SC7 
Cagaba, consist of a number of distinct cultures, pre* 
sumably closely related (in other words, a cui ure 
cluster). In the latter case, when building a corre- 
sponding Cultural File, it is necessary to decide 



whether to cover all of the cultures included in the 
OWC unit, or to limit the File coverage to only one 
component culture. Specific decisions are based on 
various factors, including the degree of similarity 
among the component cultures, the total amount of 
literature available on any one of these cultures, and 
so forth. Thus the results vary considerably from File 
to File. For example, the SC7 Cagaba unit in the 
OWC includes six different cultures; the SC7 Cagaba 
File concentrates on the best-described culture, the 
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Kogi, but also includes substantial infonnation on a 
second culture, the Ica; whereas there is very little 
infonnation on the other four cultures (see Illustration 
1 on p. 22). On the other hand, the FQ5 Bemba unit 
in the OWC includes some fourteen different cultures, 
yet the FQ5 Bemba File is restricted essentially to 
only one culture, the Bemba proper. 

After a particular culture has been selected for covers 
age in a File, there remains the further task of care- 
fully defining and delimiting that culture, and of 
identifying, whenever possible, the focal subgroups 
or subareas best described in the literature so that 



they may be emphasized in the File. A good example 
of a focal subarea occurs in the MS25 Tuareg File. 
The Tuareg are a Berber-speaking people who live in 
the Western Sahara and adjacent regions of the Su- 
dan. Their population of around 300,000 is widely 
dispersed in seven main regional groups or political 
confederations. The infonnation in the Tuareg File 
focuses on the Ahaggar confederacy, a small group of 
about 4,400 people who are isolated in the heart of the 
Sahara desert in a mountainous region of southeastern 
Algeria. (For a detailed discussion of the whole issue 
of defining File units see Lagace 1967.) 



APPENDIX C 



ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS FOR MAINTAINING DATA CONTEXT 



The general problenr. of data context was discussed in 
section IV.A.4., on p. 17, and it is suggested that the 
researcher read that section again before proceeding 
further. This appendix contains a description of three 
additional, rather technical provisions for maintain- 
ing data context in the Files. 

1) Category numbers are frequently applied to a 
passage, even though there is nothing in that pas- 
sage particularly relevant to the subjects for 
which it is classified, in order to provide the con- 
text for what is to follow. Thus, for example, if a 
discussion of a particular ceremony appears on 
page 43 of a source, but a sketch of events lead- 
ing up to the ceremony begins on page 40, pages 
40-42 may also be classified for the ceremony 
category (796). 

2) If the researcher requires further information 
or directions to understand the context of some 
particular data, notes, written by an HRAF re- 
search staff member, lettered by hand or typed 
and enclosed in brackets (to distinguish them 
clearly from the original text) may be added to 
a File page either as footnotes or headnotes. 
These notes usually repeat in a location more con- 
venient to the researcher infonnation that the 
author has presented on a separate page of the 
same source, or they may direct the researcher to 
the relevant page. For instance, when it is felt 
that the necessary context can be established by 
a word or phrase, a footnote may be added to the 
File page. Thus, if the Morning Star ceremony 
(of the Pawnee Indians) is identified on page 43 
of a source, and a succeeding page refers simply 
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to "this ceremony," a caret and raised numeral 
(e.g.i) may be placed next to the word "cere- 
mony" in the text and a note written or typed at 
the bottom of the File page: 

*[i.e. the Morning Star Ceremony, see category 
116, p. 43 ff.-Analyst] 

A headnote in brackets may be added to the 
heading of a File page to identify a region, a 
time period, particular phenomena, etc., when the 
data in the text are not clear. 

3) Another technique which may help to estab- 
lish data context is use of cross-reference slips. 
These slips are typewritten, but again, clearly 
distinguishable from the original text pages, and 
are filed in the pertinent subject categories. The 
major purpose of cross-reference slips is to pro- 
vide the researcher with infonnation as to the 
location of material not appearing in the cate- 
gory or categories where he might ordinarily ex- 
pect to find it. Thus, data that are peripheral to 
the main theme of a section, data that are scat- 
tered throughout a section and therefore diffi- 
cult to classify, or data that provide background 
infonnation only may not be classified for the 
subject categories to which they pertain. Instead, 
a cross-reference slip may be prepared and filed 
in each of those subject categories, directing the 
researcher to the appropriate pages in the source 
which he may consult in category 116. Cross- 
reference slips are also used when a category 
number is asterisked, as explained in section 
V.D.2. on p. 38. 
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